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fW£Si&^  '"T^HE  fall  of  1904  was  noteworthy  for  two  reasons,  the  Presi- 
£3^^^  A  dential  campaign  and  the  promising  Freshman  class  that 
P^jMj^^cv?  entered  Rockford  College.  That  the  one  was  closely  con- 
^^^yf^^f^K  nected  with  the  other  was  shown  at  the  Hallowe'en  party, 
iIxL^Wlfo  NIvJa  wnen  unmistakably  distinguished  from  all  other  parties  or 
^^^^^rg^^A  classes  by  our  overalls  and  jumpers,  we  rallied  around  our 
leader  as  the  Republican  labor  party.  It  was  a  distinct  success  though  only 
a  repetition  of  what  previous  classes  had  done.  We  were  prouder  of  three 
innovations,  the  Baby-party,  the  color  rush  and  the  Freshman  banquet 
and  all  three  being  well  founded  on  such  a  precedent  have  grown  into 
annual  customs. 

The  second  year  was  less  eventful.  We  were  successful  a  second  time 
in  the  color  rush,  but  with  that  we  put  childish  things  behind  us  and  form- 
ing our  ideas  on  those  of  our  sister  class,  the  one  of  1906,  we  steadfastly 
devoted  our  energies  to  the  more  serious  life  of  the  school.  That  year  we 
included  the  Senior  class  in  our  banquet  and  on  this  occasion  we  chose  the 
jonquil  as  our  class  flower  that  it  might  be  a  symbol  of  the  harmony  of  our 
affections  as  well  as  of  our  colors'.  In  the  spring  we  were  the  Seniors  guests 
at  a  launch  ride  up  the  river.  We  were  less  light  hearted  that  Commence- 
ment than  the  previous  one.  Its  separations  were  harder  for  us  and  we 
looked  ahead  with  a  new  appreciation  of  what  our  own  would  mean  to  us. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Junior  year  we  came  forward  boldly  as  an  ac- 
tive power  in  the  life  of  the  school.  Ceasing  to  be  led,  we  took  upon  our- 
selves the  leading  of  the  entering  Freshman  class.  Now  too  the  number 
was  more  closely  determined  and  we  looked  forward  to  our  Seniorhood  as 
a  certainty  and  no  longer  a  vague  possibility  in  the  future.  All  the  latent 
class  spirit  within  us  grew  strong  and  we  acted  as  a  body  with  a  single  pur- 
pose. Our  triumphs  were  not  all  social  and  intellectual  that  year — we 
held  for  the  second  time  the  championship  in  tennis.  But  the  most  important 
event  was  Vine  Day  when  renewing  an  old  custom,  we  planted  our  ivy  under 
the  chapel  window  and  christened  it  with  magic  rites. 

This  is  our  final  year.  But  little  more  will  happen  that  will  be  of  impor- 
tance in  the  class  history.  We  are  not  thinking  so  much  of  what  we  can 
do  as  a  class,  but  rather  what  all  the  things  we  have  done  will  mean  to  us. 
Perhaps  we  intended  much  and  have  done  little.  Perhaps  what  we  have 
done  has  fallen  far  short  of  what  we  wished;  but  at  least  looking  back 
through  the  years  we  know  that  we  have  lived  unswerving  in  our  loyalty 
to  the  ideals  of  the  school  and  to  each  other.  We  have  not  sacrificed  its 
best  interests  to  our  own  selfish  good.  "We  have  fought  a  good  fight,  we 
have  kept  the  faith." 
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A  Senior  Alptfatet 


A's  the  mature  Age  that  as  Seniors  we  reach, 
I  am  sure  that  alone  recommends  us  to  teach. 

B  stands  for  the  Banquets  we've  had  in  years  past 
And  oh !  that  those  jolly,  good  times  could  but  last. 

C  is  the  Cap  that  each  stern  Senior  wears, 

Donning  it  in  a  hurry  as  she  hustles  down  stairs. 

D  stands  for  Determinism  that  we've  heard  about, 
We  argue  against  it  and  win,  without  doubt. 

E  is  for  Ethics — each  day  we  return 

From  class  with  more  notes  than  we  ever  could  learn. 

F  is  the  Freshman — were  we  ever  thus  ? 

Did  we  o'er  Lab  and  Latin  ever  make  such  a  fuss? 

G  is  the  Gym  that  we  don't  have  to  take, 

No  more  hunting  for  gym  shoes  and  muscles  all  ache ! 

H  stands  for  Helen  our  president  grand, 
In  a  circle  about  her  we  all  take  our  stand. 

I  is  the  Inkling  we  had  in  advance 

Of  the  party  the  sophs  gave  us  out  at  Maud's  Aunt's. 

J  stands  for  the  Juniors,  our  bitterest  foes, 

They  swear  that  to  us  they  owe  most  of  their  woes. 

K  is  the  Knowledge  we've  learned  in  four  years 

At  the  cost  of  some  flunk  notes,  some  sighs  and  some  tears. 

L  stands  for  Logic — deductive  and  in 

On  the  reasoning  process  we  work  ourselves  thin. 

Meetings,  class  meetings  we  hold  by  the  score 
While  curious  Juniors  idly  go  past  the  door ! 

N  is  our  Number  which  we  grant  is  small 

Though  few,  I  dare  swear  we'll  be  missed  some  next  fall. 
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O's  the  Opportunities  many  we've  had 

I'm  sure  they're  enough  to  make  anyone  glad. 

P  is  the  Privileges  we  worked  to  obtain 

O !  we  wanted  to  "chap" — but  it  all  was  in  vain. 

Q.  is  the  Quest  we  are  on  for  vocations 

For  none  of  us  wants  to  live  on  her  relations ! 

R  is  our  rest  during  senior  vacation 

Tis  a  thing  that  we  long  for  with  great  delectation. 

S  stands  for  the  sophomores  our  loved  sister  class, 
We're  fond  of  each  dear  individual  lass. 

T  is  the  Table  where  the  grave  Seniors  sit, 
No  table  takes  life  half  as  gravely  as  it. 

U  is  the  unity  which  binds  us  together, 

Our  loyalty  lasts  through  rough  and  smooth  weather. 

V  stands  for  the  Vine  that  we  planted  last  spring, 
May  its  leaves  to  our  dear  college  walls  ever  cling. 

W  stands  for  the  Will  that  psyc  told  about 

Through  it  we  control  things  within  and  without. 

X  Y  Z  represents  things  we  wanted  to  do 

But  our  duties  were  many,  the  moments  too  few. 
May  the  future  grant  each  of  us  long  life  and  health, 
A  spice  of  excitement  and  our  share  of  wealth. 

M  |  »  l*-r- 
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ExtrartB  Jfrom  a  Starg 

September  15,  1905.  At  last  I'm  here!  At  last  I've  reached  the  "Col- 
lege girl"  stage.  To  begin  at  the  beginning.  I  arrived  here  this  morning 
just  in  time  for  chapel  exercises.  I  know  I'm  going  to  enjoy  chapel  ever 
so  much — I  wonder  why  they  don't  have  more  of  it  at  the  high  schools. 
Afterwards  we  were  given  a  reception  in  Middle  Hall  which  I  enjoyed 
about  as  much  as  I  do  all  receptions.  From  what  I  saw  this  morning,  there 
are  some  of  the  best  girls  in  the  Freshman  class,  although  I  heard  some  of 
the  older  girls  saying  that  we  were  not  as  many  as  usual.  We'll  have  to 
make  up  in  quality  what  we  lack  in  quantity  I  guess.  I  had  an  awful  time 
getting  to  some  of  my  class  rooms — I  don't  believe  I'll  ever  be  able  to  find 
my  way  in  all  those  halls  and  corridors.  There  will  be  a  reception  for  the 
new  girls  tomorrow  night,  guess  I'll  go. 

October  13,  1905.  Now  we're  really  and  truly  Rockford  College  girls — 
tried  and  proven  and  not  found  wanting.  We  had  Tolo  initiation  tonight. 
We  were  the  first  to  be  initiated — all  the  old  girls  are  charter  members — 
and  we  gave  them  such  a  successful  entertainment  that  they're  going  to 
continue  the  practice  next  year  and  every  other  "next  year."  They  divided 
us  into  groups  of  three,  each  group  furnishing  five  minute  entertainments. 
Some  of  them  were  great.  There  were  ghosts,  prima  donnas  (who  couldn't 
sing  any  more  than  a  rabbit),  an  organ  grinder  of  the  most  approved  type 
with  two  of  the  best  monkeys,  except  that  one  was  minus  a  tail  before  the 
end  of  the  performance,  old  fashioned  country  school  marm  with  her  class, 
professional  reader,  and  many  more,  besides  some  just  plain  "good  things." 
If  a  class  with  such  an  amount  of  originality,  resourcefulness,  and  abilty 
to  produce  everything  out  of  nothing  doesn't  make  its  mark — it  won't  be 
our  fault. 

November  12,  1905.  Had  our  first  class  meeting  today.  We  unan- 
imously elected  our  president  and  secretary,  and  chose  dark  red  and  a  dark 
red  rose  for  our  class  color  and  flower.  Also,  we  decided  to  have  a  class 
banquet  and  invite  the  Juniors — even  a  small  class  sometimes  has  its  ad- 
vantages. 

March  16,  1906.  At  last  we've  had  our  long  planned  for  banquet.  But 
then,  you  never  wait  too  long  for  a  good  time — and  this  certainly  was 
worth  waiting  for.  The  tables  looked  so  pretty  with  the  dark  red  roses 
in  the  center  and  dark  red  lettering  on  the  place-cards  with  everything  else 
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snowy  white.  We  had  the  tea  room  all  to  ourselves  and  ended  up  with  all  the 
Rockford  songs  we  could  think  of,  including  our  two  new  class  songs. 

April  25,  1906.  At  a  class  meeting  this  morning  we  were  told  of  a 
challenge  from  the  Sophomore  class  to  a  tennis  tournament  to  be  held 
before  June.    We're  all  going  to  play  tennis  from  now  on. 

May  26,  1906.  We've  lost  our  first  fight,  but  we've  shown  what  we're 
good  for.  Every  one  of  us  is  to  hoarse  to  talk — we  have  class  spirit  even 
if  we  didn't  get  the  "Tennis-'06"  pennant.  Cheer  up — we'll  do  better  next 
time,  Sophomores  ought  to  be  able  to  do  more  than  Freshmen  anyhow. 

September  14,  1906.  Back  again  at  school — and  mighty  glad  I  am  to 
be  here.  So  is  everyone  else  I  guess.  I  couldn't  help  feeling  a  little  bit  lone- 
some this  morinng  though,  with  so  many  of  the  old  girls  gone,  and  so  many 
more  new  girls  to  take  their  places,  that  I  believe  I  felt  even  more  a  stran- 
ger than  last  year.    Several  of  our  class  and  of  the  Seniors  are  not  back. 

No  hunting  for  class  rooms  or  getting  lost  this  year.  We're  "old  girls" 
now. 

February  2,  1907.  "Practice  makes  perfect."  The  Sophomore  banquet 
tonight  proved  it,  this  one  being  even  a  greater  success  than  that  of  last 
year  if  such  a  thing  were  possible.  After  all — there's  no  class  like  the  class 
of  1909. 

April  25,  1907.  We  displayed  our  good  sense  as  a  class  this  morning  by 
not  engaging  in  a  color  rush  where  we  were  outnumbered  at  least  three  to 
one.    It  was  Junior  Vine  Day. 

June  10.  Two  days  more  and  our  Sophomore  year  is  over.  We  haven't 
done  anything  really  great  or  wonderful,  but  we  have  done  nothing  on 
which  we  need  to  look  back  with  regret.  But  then  they  say,  "It's  the  little 
things  that  count." 

We  gave  a  breakfast  to  the  Seniors  this  morning  and  helped  them  carry 
out  their  tree  exercises.  They  adopted  the  big  box-elder  tree  on  the  campus 
with  most  appropriate  and  impressive  ceremonies  and  entrusted  it  to  our 
care.  I  do  wish  that  they  didn't  have  to  leave  us  so  soon — even  if  they  are 
few  in  numbers,  they've  been  many  in  spirit.  Breakfast  was  served  out- 
doors afterwards — real  early  before  the  people  indoors  had  theirs.  All  was 
beautiful  and  bright — just  enough  rain  last  night  to  make  everything  fresh 
and  green  and  cool  for  us.  In  the  center  of  the  table  we  had  a  big  bowl 
full  of  lillies-of-the  valley — picked  this  morning,  with  the  dew  still  on  them. 
Each  place  had  a  small  bunch  of  them  too.  Oh !  but  they  were  sweet. 
Three  of  our  class  of  last  year  were  back — it  made  it  feel  sort  of  like  a  class 
reunion.    I  wish  that  classes  didn't  have  to  break  up — next  year,  at  least 
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three  more  will  be  gone.  Then  we'll  have  to  take  our  own  stand — we'll  be 
upper  classmen  and  we'll  have  Freshmen  looking  up  to  us. 

September  13,  1907.  I  guess  Junior  year  must  be  the  best  year  of  the 
four — at  least  that's  the  way  I  feel  about  it.  We  seem  to  have  found  our 
place  in  the  school.  We  have  the  grandest  Freshman  class  to  look  after 
this  year — larger  than  for  many  many  years — and  we  intend  to  show  our  ap- 
preciation of  them.  A  week  from  today  we  entertain  at  an  informal  tea  in 
various  Junior  rooms  in  honor  of  them.   That's  a  beginning  at  least. 

October  26.  We  have  got  the  nicest  Freshmen  this  year!  Think  of 
it — a  cotillion  tonight  in  our  honor.  Oh !  it's  great  to  be  an  upper  classman, 
to  be  respected  and  looked  up  to  by  those  who  have  not  yet  reached  our 
own  intellectual  heights.  But  the  cotillion — music,  flowers,  gallant  Fresh- 
men in  white  shirt-waists  and  black  skirts  to  give  the  needed  masculine 
touch ;  Juniors  in  their  best,  carrying  roses  from  devoted  Freshmen ;  and 
most  wonderful  favors — colored  paper  boas,  moons,  canes,  etc.,  etc.  It  most 
certainly  was  a  success — one  well  worthy  of  our  "gay,  young  Freshmen." 

June  12,  1907.  And  now  little  diary  good-bye  for  this  year.  You  have 
been  good  to  hold  in  these  pages,  our  pleasures,  good  fellowships,  and  our 
loyalty  to  our  beloved  Alma  Mater  and  the  class  of  '09.  And  Juniors,  now 
you  must  put  aside  childhood's  gay  garment,  and  take  upon  you  the  black 
and  solemn  robe  of  dignity,  reserve,  and  majestic  calmness — the  inherit- 
ance of  a  Senior. 


3mttnr  jg>nttg 

Tune — "The  Isle  of  Our  Dreams" 
1 

In  the  dear  old  college  of  Rockford. 
There  are  many  fine  classes  there  ; 

There  are  Seniors  and  Sophomores,  Freshmen  and  Preps, 

But  none  with  the  Juniors  compare. 

The  Freshmen  are  dear  little  workers ; 

The  Sophomores  bluff  all  the  time ; 

The  Seniors,  though  wise,  in  some  people's  eyes, 

Are  as  nought  to  the  class  of  '09. 

2 

When  the  class  of  '09  came  to  college, 

They  proved  their  metal  right  then  ; 

In  Science  and  History,  Bible  and  Lit 

As  Sophomores  they  proved  it  again. 

And  now  we  are  all  of  us  Juniors, 

We  are  leaders  in  all  that  goes  on  ; 

And  as  Seniors  they'll  say,  they  have  added  each  day, 

New  laurels  to  those  they  have  won. 

3 

In  the  class  every  one  is  a  comrade, 

Three  years  we  have  worked  side  by  side, 

Our  troubles  and  cares,  each  one  of  us  shares, 

In  class  spirit  we  all  take  pride. 

But  to  us  Alma  Mater  means  most,  girls, 

And  her  mem'ries  we'll  ever  recall, 

Her  ideal  is  the  highest,  her  aim  is  the  best, 

She's  the  tie  that  binds  closest  of  all. 
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389tth  Apologias  to  Sjntrg  W.  iCottgfieUoot 

Should  you  ask  me,  whence  these  stories? 

Whence  these  legends  and  traditions, 

With  the  odors  of  the  campus, 

With  the  spirit  from  the  chapel, 

With  the  knowledge  stored  in  Linden 

With  the  rushing  of  Rock  River 

And  the  college  very  near  it? 

I  should  answer  your  inquiries 

Straightway  in  such  words  as  follow. 

"In  the  vale  of  Illinois 

In  the  green  and  silent  valley, 

By  the  pleasant  water-courses 

On  the  Rockford  College  Campus 

Ye,  who  love  the  haunts  of  nature, 

Love  the  sunshine  of  the  meadow, 

Love  the  shadow  of  the  oak  trees, 

Love  the  wind  among  the  branches, 

Listen  to  these  wild  traditions." 

On  the  highland  of  the  Prairie, 
In  the  great  Rock  River  Valley. 
President  Gulliver,  the  mighty, 
She  the  very  chief  of  learning, 
Stood  erect  and  called  the  maidens, 
Called  the  maidens  fair  together, 
In  her  footprints  followed  many 
Followed  in  the  light  of  learning. 
From  the  valleys  of  Wisconsin, 
From  the  groves  of  Illinois 
From  the  far-off  Rocky  Mountains, 
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From  the  Northern  lakes  and  rivers,  . 
From  the  lands  of  the  Towas, 
All  the  maidens  heard  the  summons, 
Heard  the  learned  woman  calling'. 

Down  the  rivers,  o'er  the  prairies, 
Came  the  maidens  of  the  nation, 
Came  the  singer  and  musician. 
Came  the  dreamer  and  the  artist. 
Came  the  student  and  the  idler. 
Thus  the  maidens  drawn  together 
By  the  summons  of  the  wise  one 
Came  and  stood  there  on  the  meadow, 
With  their  weapons  and  their  war-gear, 
Painted  like  the  leaves  of  autumn, 
Painted  like  the  sky  of  morning. 
Wildly  glaring  at  each  other; 
In  their  faces  strange  confusion 
In  their  hearts  much  homesickness. 
President  Gulliver,  the  mighty, 
She  the  leader  of  the  maidens, 
Looked  upon  them  with  compassion, 
With  maternal  love  and  pity ; 
Over  them  she  stretched  her  right  hand, 
Spake  to  them  with  voice  majestic 
Warning,  chiding,  spake  in  this  wise : — 
"O  my  children !  my  poor  children ! 
Listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom, 
Listen  to  the  words  of  warning, 
I  will  send  Instructors  to  you, 
Who  shall  guide  you  and  shall  teach  you, 
Who  shall  toil  and  suffer  with  you. 
If  you  listen  to  these  counsels, 
You  will  progress,  you  will  prosper; 
If  these  warnings  pass  unheeded, 
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Goodly  marks  you'll  find  are  needed 

To  save  you  all  from  "cons"  and  "flunk  notes." 

So  the  maidens  held  a  council, 
Held  a  council  long  and  serious, 
Named  a  chief  to  lead  them  onward, 
Made  the  brown-eyed  Sheldon  leader, — 
Who  with  spirit,  strong  and  mighty 
Led  the  maidens  on  in  triumph. 

Led  them  once  against  the  Tolos 
Who  with  carmine  on  their  faces 
And  arranged  in  brightest  feathers 
Tried  to  overcome  the  maidens 
Tried  to  make  them  feel  afraid. 
But  the  Tolos  fled  in  terror 
Frightened  by  a  mighty  spirit 
Frightened  by  the  Spirit  Roberts 
For  in  accents  weird  and  mournful 
Rose  its  voice  in  imitation. 
Imitation  of  the  gramaphone. 

Far  famed,  were  they  now  in  battle 
Far  famed,  were  they  now  in  war-fare. 
Other  tribes  came  near  to  join  them, 
Even  older  tribes  approached  them. 
And  discussed,  with  them,  the  man-dance. 
Councils  held  they  in  the  chapel 
Many  meetings  after  glee-club. 
Here  they  one  and  all  agreed 
Each  to  go  forth  and  make  a  capture. — 
Make  a  capture  of  a  man. 

From  the  corners  of  the  heavens 
From  far  distant  lands  and  nations 
Came  the  men,  the  maiden's  captives 
All  in  garb  befitting  such  occasion. 
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Men  in  robes  black-hued  and  somber. 

Maids  in  paint  and  brightest  feathers. 

Long  into  the  night  they  danced, — 

Danced  with  fearful  skill  and  vengeance, 

Till  the  warning  signals  sounded. — 

Sounded  loud  in  threatening  tone. 

Now  the  maidens  growing  fearful. 

Lest  they  offend  the  greater  powers 

Sent  each  one  her  captive  homeward — 

Thus  to  the  four  winds  returned  each  man. 

Proud  of  the  triumph  each  had  achieved. 

Both  in  learning  and  in  skill. 

President  Gulliver,  the  mighty. 

She  the  Chief  one  of  Learning, 

Rose  and  called  far  distant  nations 

Called  them  to  the  Lodge  of  Learning 

Called  them  there  to  see  the  progress, 

Called  them  there  in  dead  of  winter. 

For  a  festival  in  winter. 

As  amusement  for  the  strangers 

They  were  feasted  and  were  feted. 

Games  were  played  and  well  contested. 

Once  the  Sophawatha's, — then  called  Freshiewallas — 

Played  basketball  against  an  older  tribe, — 

An  older  tribe  much  filled  with  boastings. 

But  their  boastings  turned  to  mourning, 

When  they  found  that  they  were  conquered, 

And  the  younger  maidens  decked  in  yellow, 

Taunted  them  in  this  wise: — 

"Hark  you,  now!  you  all  are  cowards, 

And  no  Braves  as  you  pretended  ; 

For  you  know  our  tribes  are  hostile, 

Long  have  been  at  war  together; 

Now  you  find  that  we  are  strongest, 
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You  go  sneaking  through  the  chapel, 
You  go  hiding  in  the  hall  ways ! 
Had  you  conquered  us  in  battle 
Not  a  groan  would  we  have  uttered 
But  you  sit  here  and  whimper 
And  disgrace  your  tribe  by  crying 
Like  a  wretched  Prepagaurya ! 

Then  the  older  tribes  conferring 
Recognized  the  Sophawathas,  then  known  as  Freshiewalla, 
To  have  with  honor  won  the  contest 
And  straightway  buried  was  the  hatchet, 
Buried  were  all  warlike  weapons 
And  the  war-cry  was  forgotten. 
There  was  peace  among  the  nations 
And  they  lived  in  peace  and  plenty. 

'Twas  an  early  morn  in  springtime ; 
Very  cool  and  fresh  the  air  was, 
Very  smooth  the  gliding  river 
Motionless  the  sleeping  shadows. 
Down  the  halls  came  Sophawathas, — 
Then  known  as  the  Freshiewallas, — 
Down  the  halls  with  sleepy  silence 
Came  they  all  with  stealthy  tread; 
And  climbing  up  the  attic  stair 
Raised  their  banner  in  the  breezes, 
Raised  the  yellow  banner  upward 
Unfurling  it  to  meet  the  sunlight. 

There  they  stood  all  armed  and  waiting 
Waiting  there  to  meet  the  onslaught 
To  meet  the  class  of  nineteen  nine. 
Bravely  guarding  the  white  and  yellow 
Met  each  maiden  fighting  wildly, 
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Fighting  hard  to  mount  the  stairway 
Fighting  hard  to  place  the  crimson 
Place  the  crimson  on  the  flag-pole. 
Hurled  each  maiden  down  the  stairway- 
Sparing  neither  friend  or  foe. 
Three  long  hours  they  spent  in  fighting 
Fought  until  the  gong  was  sounded, 
Until  the  victory  gong  was  sounded. 
Straightway  from  the  tower  descended, 
Triumphant  they  descended  yelling. 
Cheering,  for  the  floating  yellow. 

Not  content  with  all  these  victories 
Next  they  sent  to  the  tribe  most  hostile 
Picture  writing  on  a  stone 
Which  bore  a  message  of  defiance 
Bore  a  message  of  derision 
Bidding  them  to  send  their  warriors 
To  meet  them  once  again  in  contest. 
To  meet  them  in  the  game  of  tennis. 
So  the  yellow  met  the  crimson 
Sheldon,  Bailey  met, 
Defeated  them  in  the  game  called  tennis. 
Far  and  wide  among  the  nations 
Spread  the  fame  of  the  Sophawathas. 

Soon  the  buds  of  springtime  blossomed 
Very  hot  and  still  the  air  was 
Very  smooth  the  gliding  river, 
Motionless  the  sleeping  shadows. 
Very  languid  with  the  weather 
Very  sleepy  with  the  silence 
Each  fair  maiden  left  the  campus, 
Left  her  books  and  all  behind  her, 
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Left  the  name  of  Freshiewalla 
Left  it, — and  departed  homeward. 

Summer  passed  and  once  again, 
President  Gulliver,  the  mighty, 
She  the  chieftain  of  our  learning, 
Stood  erect  and  called  the  maidens 
Called  the  maidens  fair  together. 

Once  again  they  drew  together 
To  excel  in  skill  and  wisdom, 
So  the  Sophawathas  held  a  council 
Held  another  mighty  council 
Chose  as  chieftain,  Scott,  the  singer, 
From  the  land  of  California 
From  the  land  of  flowers  and  sunshine. 
Thus  each  maiden  did  her  work, 
Thus  each  gained  both  skill  and  wisdom 
One  there  was  who  drew  strange  figures, 
One  whose  name  was  Agnes  Yerkes, 
Painted  many  shapes  and  figures 
Wonderful  and  mystic  figures. 
Some  there  were  who  learned  to  cook 
Who  would  wondrous  feasts  prepare, 
Which  might  get  them  better  husbands. 
Others  learned  to  write  in  symbols, 
For  each  word  a  separate  symbol, 
And  each  symbol  had  its  meaning, 
Meaning, — to  be  used  in  shorthand. 
Many  learned  the  charms  of  music, 
Sang  in  accents  sweet  and  tender 
Sang  in  tones  of  deep  emotion, 
Songs  of  love  and  songs  of  longing 
Thus  all  the  maidens  here  assembled 
Strove  to  excel  in  classic  lore 
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Strove  to  excel  in  mystic  science 
Strove  too,  to  learn  this  lesson : — 
"Love  is  sunshine,  hate  is  shadow, 
Life  is  checkered  shade  and  sunshine." 

Sophawathas  we  have  found  you  great  and  noble, 
Fail  not  in  the  greater  trial, 
Faint  not  in  the  harder  struggle, 
Peace  be  with  you  Sophawatha ! 

M.  A.  P. 
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fetrarta  from  a  Jfrratpnan  jb  iErtfrrs  iUfcxw 

September  14th. 

Well,  here  I  am  at  last,  right  in  the  midst  of  getting  used  to  the  newness  and 
strangeness  of  it  all.  There  is  so  much  to  tell  that  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin. 
I  have  met  just  loads  and  loads  of  girls.  I  suppose  that  we  will  get  used  to  each 
other  in  a  few  days,  but  at  present  it  seems  to  be  an  absolute  impossibility  to  remem- 
ber names.  The  new  girls  have  not  even  begun  to  get  the  right  names  fitted  to  the 
right  persons  yet,  and  address  each  other  tentatively  as  "Miss  er  ?"  It  is  a  com- 
fort to  have  a  room-mate,  for  that  makes  one  name  besides  one's  own  that  is  reason- 
ably sure  of  sticking  in  one's  memory. 

The  upper  classmen  are  surely  very  kind  and  do  all  that  could  possibly  be  done 
to  make  us  Freshmen  feel  that  we  are  welcome.  They  help  us  in  everything  from 
showing  us  where  and  how  to  register  to  piloting  us  safely  to  the  dining  room. 

September  15th. 

There  was  a  Tolo  party  for  the  new  girls  over  in  the  "gym"  Saturday  evening. 
Tolo  is  a  social  club  that  is  composed  of  all  the  members  of  the  student  body.  We 
danced  from  7:30  till  10:00.    All  girls. 

September  17  th. 

We  had  our  first  classes  today.  From  the  assured  air  with  which  some  of  my 
classmates  comfort  themselves  I  feel  sure  that  this  is  not  their  first  year  here,  but 
that  they  were  here  doing  preparatory  work  last  year.  They  know  (oh  knowledge 
above  all  things  to  be  desired ! )  just  where  they  want  to  go  and  how  to  get  there. 
"Where,  oh  where  are  the  'verdant'  Freshmen?"    Yea,  verily! 

September  26th. 

Dear  me ! — and  I  was  going  to  write  so  faithfully !  Well,  I  never  was  so  busy 
in  my  life !  There  is  something  to  do  every  minute  from  the  rising  bell  at  6  :45 
A.  M.  till  "lights  out"  at  10  P.  M. 

Last  Wednesday  the  Juniors  were  At  Home  at  a  tea  for  the  Freshmen  in  some  of 
the  Junior's  rooms.  We  had  a  good  time.  Really,  though,  it  is  hard  to  overcome  the 
powerful  awe  of  all  upper  classmen  that  is  in  the  very  air. 

Now  I  have  something  exciting  to  tell  you.  Last  Friday  night  the  baby-party 
occurred.  This  is  an  annual  institution  here,  with  the  new  girls  in  the  title  roles. 
Actually  I  never  had  so  much  fun  in  my  life  as  I  had  that  night !  We  appeared  at 
dinner — all  we  new  girls,  in  youthful  raiment — funny  or  cute.  The  faculty  did 
not  grace  the  festive  board  with  their  presence,  so  even  this  restraint  was  removed, 
and  the  treatment  that  we  babies  suffered  at  the  hands  of  those  same  upper  classmen 
that  I  mentioned  so  joyously  not  long  ago,  was  outrageous.  For,  mind  you,  they  only 
gave  us  bread  and  milk  to  eat.  It  was  "such  a  blow"  as  the  girls  here  say.  Finally, 
they  relented  and  gave  us  a  little  meat  and  creamed  corn  with  the  injunction  to 
"chew  it  well !"    We  got  no  dessert  for  our  "little"  stomachs  could  not  stand  it. 

After  dinner  we  were  literally  hustled  over  to  the  "gym"  where  the  infants  first 
performed  in  a  grand  march  and  then  in  amateur  vaudeville,  to  the  great  delectation 
of  their  elders.  That  is,  they  tried  to  look  bored  but  did  not  succeed  very  well. 
.    .    .    .    Later  on  in  the  evening  they  condescended  to  dance  with  us. 

October  4th. 

Once  more  you  are  to  be  inflicted,  whether  or  no,  with  a  detailed  account  of  our 
doings  for  the  last  week.  The  Freshman  class  has  at  last  organized  as  such  and  is 
standing  on  its  own  feet ;  if  you  please.  The  class  is  composed  of  new  girls,  the 
remnants  of  last  year's  "fourth  prep"  class  and  a  number  of  day  students.  When,  in 
chapel,  a  week  ago,  a  Freshman  meeting  was  announced  for  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  chapel  period  over  in  the  gym,  we  pretty  nearly  broke  our  necks  in  our 


excitement  to  get  over  there.  When  we  had  been  called  to  order  by  the  president  of 
Juniors,  the  object  of  our  meeting  was  duly  announced  to  us.  Forthwith  each  girl 
began  to  look  over  the  others  with  a  shrewdly  appraising  eye,  as  if  the  burden  of  the 
choice  of  officers  rested  upon  her  individual  shoulders.  Everything  went  off  smoothly, 
however,  and  before  we  knew  it  we  were  a  regularly  officered  organization  

There  was  another  Tolo  dance  last  Friday  night  Tolo  initiation  for 

all  the  new  girls,  is  to  be  next  Friday  evening.  Those  to  be  initiated  have  been  divi- 
ded into  three  squads  and  each  division,  under'  a  leader,  is  to  be  responsible  for  a 
circus  performance  twenty  minutes  long  and  of  sufficient  worth  to  prove  entertaining 
to  the  old  girls  

Last  Saturday  the  faculty  gave  an  all-day  picnic  or  beef-steak  broil  for  the  girls. 
We  went  out  to  a  very  pretty  rolling  stretch  of  woods  just  outside  the  city  limits. 
We  heated  stones  in  a  big  bon-fire  then  forked  them  out  and  fried  the  steak  on  them. 
It  was  great  fun. 

October  15th. 

Last  Friday  night  was  the  Tolo  initiation.  As  I  told  you  we  new  girls  had  to 
give  a  circus.  Two  of  the  ringleaders  were  quite  stunning  in  the  conventional  dress 
suits  and  silk  hats  of  regular  circus  directors.  The  third  looked  very  fetching  in  a 
red  tarletan  dress  with  a  high  peaked  hat.  And  this  is  what  we  did.  First,  all  the 
three  divisions  united  in  a  grand  march.  The  band  of  the  first  squad  led  the  pro- 
cession. It  was  an  imposing  array  of  five  girls  in  regular  band  uniforms,  gold  braid, 
laced  caps  and  all.  They  had  huge  instruments  into  which  they  hummed  wildly 
in  a  desperate  and  laudable  attempt  to  produce  the  college  song.  Next  in  order  of 
march  came  the  performers  of  the  first  ring ;  then  the  clown  band  of  the  second  ring 
and  the  second  squad  of  performers  ;  and  then  the  band  of  the  third  division  and 
the  third  company  of  "artists."  ....  There  were  bareback  riders  in  fuzzy 
tarletan — white,  black,  pink,  red.  blue  and  yellow.  There  was  a  giraffe  that  was 
perfectly  killing.  He  was  white  and  his  front  legs  were  striped  and  his  back  legs 
plain.  There  was  a  tame  buffalo,  a  goat,  a  monkey,  some  chariots,  monstrosities  of 
various  kinds,  and  clowns  galore.  There  was  a  Japanese  lady,  who  lifted  weights; 
there  were  tight  rope  walkers  who  balanced  nicely  on  a  rope  laid  along  the  floor. 
.  .  .  But  those  bare  back  riders !  They  were  funny !  They  came  tripping  in 
lined  up  and  kissed  their  fingers  lightly  to  the  audience,  then  sprang  on  their  waiting 
hobby-horses  and  rode  furiously  standing  still.  They  did  the  regulation  stunt  includ- 
ing the  feat  of  getting  through  the  hoops.  (This  last  they  did  by  getting  off  their 
steeds  and  crawling  airily  through  the  hoops.)  There  were  some  clever  side  shows, 
including  "The  Siamese  Twins,"  "The  Midget."  "The  Wild  Man  from  Borneo"  and 
the  "Bearded  Lady."  When  we  had  been  duly  pronounced  members  of  Tolo  we 
danced.  We  have  to  pay  initiation  dues  of  twenty-five  cents  (25c).  Really  I  am 
sorry  I  spent  that  last  cheque  so  quickly,  but — 

October  29. 

The  Freshmen  gave  a  cotillion  for  the  Juniors  last  Saturday.  It  was  one  of  the 
prettiest  parties  you  ever  saw.    Half  of  us  played  at  men  and  the  others  were  girls. 

The  Juniors  were  all  fussed  up  and  looked  just  dear  The 

favors  for  the  different  figures  were  pretty.  They  were  tissue  paper  boas,  pink  and 
blue,  yellow  and  lavendar,  moons,  normandy  caps,  and  cornucopias  of  confetti  for  the 

girls;   and  "J"  colors,  canes,  telegrams  and  moons  again  for  the  men  

We  had  a  moon  dance  with  a  great  big  pumpkin-head  moon  to  wink  at  us. 

So  here  we  are,  friends !  Our  class  has  had  its  first  separation  for  the  vaca- 
tion, has  stood  it  manfully,  and  rallied  joyfully  together  once  again.  If,  indeed, 
even  a  short  time  is  sufficient  for  living  well — then  we  can  prophesy  a  happy  and 
brilliant  future  for  the  class  of  "1911."  Her  short  life  gives  splendid  promise  of 
better  things  in  store. 
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The  Tolo  Club  was  founded  in  the  year  1905  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
student  body,  "to  promote  college  spirit  and  foster  social  intercourse."  Under 
its  auspices  a  variety  of  entertainments  are  given :  Parties,  Masquerades, 
Carnivals  and  Picnics.  Two  informal  dances  are  given  each  year  under  the 
direction  of  Tolo.  The  charitable  activities  of  the  college  are  carried  on  by 
a  committee  elected  from  the  club. 


©to,  lanr-na 

President  Martina  Marsh 

Secretary-Treasurer  ......     Dorothy  Blatchford 

COMMITTEE  ON  CHARITIES 

Grace  Sterns,  '09  Chairman 

Edith  Swingly,  '11  Tekla  Peterson,  '09 

Eva  Benjamin,  '10  Frances  Duffy,  '09 

It  has  always  been  the  custom,  sanctioned  by  ancient  usage,  for  the  timid 
and  humble  Freshmen  to  appear  at  dinner,  the  first  Friday  night  of  the 
school  year,  arrayed  as  children.  This  is  of  course  a  symbol  of  humility, 
innocence  and  unsophistication. 

The  habitual  formal  aspect  of  the  dining-room  is  altered  upon  this  occa- 
sion. The  atmosphere  is  a  bewildering  maze  of  fluffy  short  skirts,  bobbing 
curls  and  ribbon-bows.  The  little  ones  must  refrain  from  all  substantial 
food,  such  as  roast-beef,  potato  and  the  like,  and  satisfy  their  hungry  souls 
with  large  quantities  of  bread  and  milk.  Any  slight  breech  of  table-etiquette 
such  as  singing,  shouting,  pounding  on  the  table  with  knives  and  forks,  is 
always  frowned  upon. 

After  dinner  there  is  frolic  and  gaiety  in  the  "Gym."  The  little  ones 
amuse  us  greatly  by  their  childish  gambols.  They  sing  and  dance  for  us.  It 
is  truly  pleasing.  At  length  we  all  dance  merrily  together  and  end  the 
gaieties  by  singing  many  songs  of  Old  Rockford. 
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"SEtjr  g>4o0t  for  <&\tlz 


i 

Rockford  is  a  school  for  girls, 
Where  we  work  by  fits  and  whirls, 
Breakfasting  at  ten  of  eight 
If  we  don't  get  up  too  late. 
Chapel,  class  and  eat  again, 
Lab  and  dinner,  dance  and  then 
Gym  and  "douce  your  glim"  at  ten. 
The  proctor'll  get  you  if  you  don't. 

2 

If  you  ask  us  when  we  bone, 
When  we  get  to  sit  alone, 
When  we  don  the  studious  look, 
When  we  con  our  careful  book, 
Won't  you  fuss  our  feelings  though ! 
Truly  we  ourselves  don't  know, 
But  we  make  our  work  a  go. 
We  get  paddled  if  we  don't. 

3 

Twice  a  year  the  powers  nod, 
And  they  let  us  promenade. 
Each  of  us,  like  all  the  rest, 
Asks  the  man  she  likes  the  best. 
Lucky  man  he  grabs  the  chance, 
And  comes  running  to  the  dance, 
If  he  skips  his  Dean's  stern  glance. 
Asks  another  if  he  don't. 

4 

We're  the  girls  of  Rockford,  Oh  ! 
Girls  may  come  and  girls  may  go, 
Still  whoever  we  may  be 
Rockford  College  girls  are  we. 
We  are  not  aspiring  sharks, 
Fashion  plates  that  run  to  larks, 
All-around  girls  we'll  make  our  marks. 
The  School  won't  own  us  if  we  don't ! 
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Solo  ilmttaitfltt 

<£rrctt  Qlhrpp  &mg  (Eirraa  bu.  tbr  Jfrrfibinwt 

[Extract  from  a  Freshman'' s  Letter  Home] 

SHALL  always  remember  the  memorable  night  of  October  the 
twelfth  in  the  year  one,  of  my  college  career.  It  was  the  night 
of  my  initiation  into  Tolo  Club.  The  Freshmen  were  com- 
manded to  give  a  circus,  a  three  ringed  one,  as  nearly  like  a 
professional  performance  as  possible.  Imagine  our  trepi- 
dation !  I  can  tell  you  that  I  was  mighty  thankful  I  had  al- 
ways been  to  all  the  county  fairs  and  circuses  at  Tokomo,  for  I  was  able  to 
give  the  ^irls  loads  of  pointers,  especially  about  the  side-shows.  You  will 
never  beligve  me  when  I  tell  you  what  a  stupendous  performance  it  really  was. 
We  hadyi  procession  headed  by  a  real  brass  band,  all  dressed  in  red  suits  and 
gold  braid.  There  were  troops  of  bareback  riders  all  in  fluffy  skirts  and  span- 
gles (I  was  one  of  thesgnffi&t — can  I  ever  hold  up  my  head  again  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church?)  tv^fii  rope  walkers,  aerial  acrobats,  clowns,  and  strange 
animals,  made  out  of  sheets  and  two  girls.  There  was  quite  a  menagerie  of 
this  sort,  a  giraffe,  an  elephant,  and  a  trained  horse  that  was  much  smarter 
than  Jim  Key,  I  thought.  The  upper  classmen  sat  around  the  hall  and  looked 
at  us  through  opera  glasses  and  lorgnettes  in  such  a  haughty  superior  way. 
They  thawed  out  a  bit  after  we  had  begun  our  stunts  and  deigned  to  applaud 
our  most  hair-raising  feats. 

Oh  dear,  I  am  so  lame — I  tried  firm  to  be  an  acrobat  and  it  was  so  strenu- 
ous. I  am  sore  all  over.  College  is  so  engrossing  and  I  am  so  busy  with 
my  studies.  You  will  forgive  me  for  not  writing  oftener,  will  you  not?  I 
wish  father  would  send  me  a  cheque — I  have  had  to  buy  so  many  new  books. 

Your  dutiful  daughter, 
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Arttttr  (Eljaptpr 

Seniors 
Florence  Bergmann 

Juniors 

Marjorie  Steele  Lois  Cool 

Grace  Stearns  Virginia  Helsell 

Jean  Woodward  Anna  Markel 

Sophomores 

Louise  Green  Rachel  Roberts 

Zoe  Lovejoy  Marguerite  Tucker 

Esther  White 

Freshmen 

Mary  Blacklidge  Gladys  Palmeter 

Anne  Chilton  Eleanora  Reyburn 

Dorothy  Blatchford  Mabel  Roach 

Martha  Dunton  Edith  Swingly 

Gladys  Vedder 

Honorary  Members 
Miss  Julia  H.  Gulliver  Miss  Jessie  Spafford 

Miss  Martha  Nye  Dr.  Leland 

Mrs.  George  O.  Forbes 

Sisters  in  Rockford 
Mrs.  Gilbert  Kieth  Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Clark 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Robertson 

Pledges  of  Kappa  Theta 
Dorothy  Fulton  Claire  Vierling 

Francis  Green  Luella  Vierling 
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OUji  Styrta  f  fit 


Edith  Ash 
Bess  Brown 
Alma  Brown 
Mrs.  Fred  Carrico 
Blanche  Clark 
Geneva  Clark 
Mina  Clark 
Evalyn  Gregory 
Cornelia  Giddings 
Czarina  Giddings 
Flora  Eddy 


in  Urbe 

Cousie  Fox 
Mrs.  Ed.  Heiliger 
Cora  Hughes 
Anne  Hunter 
Mary  Hunter 
Eleanor  Pierpont 
Mrs.  Webb.  Stevens 
Elizabeth  Sheldon 
Margaret  Sheldon 
Mary  Sheldon 
Marcia  Van  Duzer 


Honorary 

Mrs.  Philo  Foster  Pettibone 
Mrs.  Robert  Lathrop 
Mrs.  John  Barnes 
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OII)t  (Htfrta  f  fit 


Seniors 


Katherine  Ward 
Charlotte  Pettibone 


Margaret  Woodbury 
Gertrude  Hunter 


Alice  Beal 


Juniors 


Mary  Butler 


Frances  Duffey 
Mary  Saltar 


Sophomores 


Mable  Scott 
Cora  Wallace 
Dorothy  Wheelock 

WlLHELMlNA  BARFIELD 


Agnes  Yerkes 
Adalin  Wright 
Julia  Street 
Agnes  Stevens 


Josephine  Marks 


Freshmen 


Constance  Ellis 
Helen  Hitchcock 
Carol  Jones 
Grace  Boyd 


Alice  Boynton 
Mable  Smith 
Adalyn  Thompson 
Elsey  Taft 


Neophytes 

Marjorie  Montague  Mary  von  Shrader 

Marie  Laudry 
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The  Rockford  College  Glee  Club  was  organized  in  1903.  The  directors 
of  the  glee  club  have  been :  Daisy  Force  Scott,  Eva  Emmott  Wycoff,  Flor- 
ence Marion  Pace.  For  the  past  two  years  the  glee  club  has  been  directed  by 
Lucy  Jocelyn  Bushnell. 

One  public  performance  is  given  each  year. 

Gkmrert 

tiff  tSurkfurii  (Eollrgr        QUtth  ani»  $*mt-<SIfarttB 

Miss  Lucy  Jocelyn  Bushnell,  Director 

ASSISTED  BY 

Miss  Emily  Parsons  and  Miss  Annette  Snell 

{fragrant 

1.  Organ — Scherzo  Symphonique  .........       Russell  King  Miller 

Miss  Snell 

2.  "St.  John's  Eve"   Chaminade 

Glee  Club 

3.  a  "A  Northern  Love  Song"      ...........  H.  Hoffman 

b  "The  Night  Has  a  Thousand  Eyes"  • .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  /.  H.  Rogers 

c  "The  Chase  of  the  Butterflies"     ..........  Clapisson 

Semi-Chorus 

4.  a  "Irish  Folk  Song"        .       .       .       .       .  Arthur  Foote 

b  "Berceuse"      .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  Chaminade 

c  "Open  Thy  Blue  Eyes"  ............  Massenet 

Miss  Butler 

5.  "Fly  Singing  Bird"   Elgar 

Violins — Miss  Peterson,  Miss  Kilburn  and  Miss  Snare 
Glee  Club 

6.  a  Gavotte  ...............      Frank  LaForge 

'  b  Canzonetta     .  .       .       .         '.   .       .       .       .       .       .       .  Schuett 

c  Etude  de  Concert  .............  MacDowell 

Miss  Parsons 

7.  a  "Lullaby"       .       .       .       .       .       .       .    ■       ,  ,       .       .       <       .       .  Gilchrist 

b  "By  the  River"   .     Marzo . 

Semi-Chorus 

8.  "Autumn  Violets"  H.N.  Bartlett 

Solo  Parts,  Miss  Andrews  and  Miss  Butler 
Glee  Club  and  Semi-Chorus 

Second  Congregational  Church 
Wednesday  Evening,  8 :30,  March  20,  1907 

OFFICERS 

President  .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .    Charlotte  Pettibone 

Secretary  Carrie  Hoefer 

Business  Manager      .  .       .       .        .        .       .       .        .   Zoe  Lovejoy 

Librarian  ............     Grace  Boyd 
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(SIpp  oiiub,  lanr-na 


First  Sopranos 


Mary  Blacklidge 

Marie  De  Bey 

Edith  Scott 

Grace  Corwith 

Mary  Butler 

Lois  Cool 

Grace  Boyd 

Helen  Breen 

Helen  Bartholemew 

Katharine  Gilbert 

Virginia  Walker 

Dorothy  Fulton 

Wilhelmina  Barfield 

Carol  Edwards 

Ruth  Bailey 

Katherine  Davis 

Grace  Buland 

Sophia  Goodman 

Florence  Bergman 

Florentine  Giller 

Annette  Bean 

Laura  Hanson 

Alice  Halley 

Rachel  Roberts 

Louise  Green 

Blanch  Heiserman 

Etta  Ainsworth 

Mildred  Cummings 

Dorothy  Hilton 

Ann  Markel 

Blanch  Hughes 

Sadie  Radcliffe 

Irma  Koblens 

Ellena  Elmendorf 

Marie  Landry 

Nita  ZlOCK. 

Pauline  Marlay 

Agnes  Yerkes 

Ruth  Starr 

Adalin  Wright 

Elsie  Taft 

Mary  Palmer 

Gladys  Vedder 

Nellie  Mongrain 

Marjorie  Verbeck 

Floy  Mesick 

Esther  White 

Blanche  Eshorn 

Mary  von  Schrader 

Eleanor  Reyburn 

Leulla  Vierling 

Ada  Read 

Clara  Vierling 

Tekla  Peterson 

Anna  McCauley 

Ann  Prosser 

Eva  Benjamin 

Irma  Synder 

Nan  Glidden 

Mabel  Roach 

Florence 

Roberts 
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Second  Sopranos 


Alice  Boynton 
Mabel  Scott 
Bertha  Hunter 
Elizabeth  McKee 
Julia  Raftree 
Enid  Garretson 
Florence  Two 
Agnes  Williams 
Dorothy  Wheelock 
Elsie  Dardis 
Edna  Harrer 
Martina  Marsh 
Margaret  Ocheltree 
Gladys  Palmeter 
Nola  Treat 

First 

Zoe  Love joy 
Cora  Wallace 
Marjorie  Steele 
Grace  Sterns 
Helen  Hitchcock 
Alice  Rothermal 
Caroline  Williams 

Eldora 

Second 

Carrie  Beckfelt 
Margaret  Woodbury 
Charlotte  Pettibone 
Katharine  Ward 
Joy  Hawley 
Julia  Street 
Grace  Bannen 
Blanche  Parshall 


WlLMA  WORLEY 

Beulah  Arnold 
Helen  Harper 
Madge  Kilburn 
Marjorie  Montague 
Maud  Probst 
Mary  Thomas 
Agnes  Vincent 
Mildred  Kurtz 
Alice  Burton 
Ethel  Gingrich 
Beulah  Johnson 
Alita  McEvoy 
Margaret  Parr 
Edith  Swingly 

Altos 

Bessie  Bement 
Dorothy  Chamberlain 
Francis  Duffey 
Carol  Jones 
Marguerite  Morrison 
hortense  rodenburg 
Mabel  Smith 
Welch 

Altos 

Myrtle  Barber 
Agnes  Stevens 
Elizabeth  Neeley 
Mary  Neeley 
Maud  Hubbard 
Josephine  Sudbrink 
Mary  Sloane 
Carrie  Hoefer 
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The  system  of  self-government  has  been  organized  for  over  six  years. 
House  matters,  church  and  chapel  attendance  are  regulated  by  the  girls. 
Matters  pertaining  to  the  curriculum  and  social  regulations  remain  under  the 
control  of  the  Faculty.  The  object  of  the  organization  is  to  "enact  and 
enforce  laws  in  accordance  with  the  rights  granted  to  the  organization  by 
the  Faculty  of  Rockford  College,  to  transact  business  pertaining  to  the 
whole  body  of  resident  students,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  the  students 
so  far  as  it  lies  within  its  power." 

President  Katharine  Ward,  '08 

Secretary-Treasurer  Virginia  Helsell  '09 

Snnsr  (Cmttmifop 

Katharine  Ward  Rachel  Roberts,  '10 

Virginia  Helsell  Mabel  Scott,  '10 

Dorothy  Blatchford,  '11 


$Jrnrtnra 


Third  Floor  Chapel  . 

Ch.,  Third  Floor  Chapel  Connection 

Ch.,  Third  Floor  Linden  . 

Second  Floor  Linden  . 

Second  Floor  Linden  Connection 

Middle  Hall  .... 

Second  Floor  Chapel  Connection 

Second  Floor  Chapel  . 

First  Floor  .... 

Memorial  Hall  . 

First  Floor  .... 
Second  Floor  .... 
Third  Floor  .... 


Edith  Swingley 
Jean  Hamilton 
.    Irma  Snyder 
Helen  Harper 
.  Marie  DeBey 
Margaret  Woodbury 
Margaret  Ocheltree 
Hortense  Rodenberg 
Helen  Taggart 
Charlotte  Petti  bone,  Head  Proctor 
Lucia  Connor 
Esther  White 
.  Elsie  Dardis 
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An  ©to 

So  tift  5omp  Eronomira  (ttlaaa 

All  hail  to  the  Seniors  in  Home  Economics ! 

We're  learned  in  the  things  that  deal  with  gastro'mics. 

The  Sophomores  proudly  claim  us  as  theirs 

But  as  elect  of  elect  none  with  us  compares. 

The  students  and  "Facs"  stand  appalled  at  our  knowledge, 

For  we're  scintillant  stars  in  old  Rockford  College. 

"D.  S.  is  a  snap !"  outsiders  may  say, 

If  "ignorance  is  bliss"  let  them  have  their  way 

But  we ! — we  dream  of  a  bright  laurel  wreath, 

And  then  pass  exams  by  the  skin  of  our  teeth. 

Oh  !  the  things  that  we  study  are  deep  and  mysterious, 

And  the  lessons  assigned  us  would  drive  one  delirious. 

"How  do  acid  fruits  aid  in  the  blood's  alkalinity" 

"Why  does  cheese  for  green  vegetables  have  an  affinity?" 

"Give  in  full  the  theories  that  Darwin  most  wishes. 

All  to  believe  is  the  "Origin  of  the  Species." 

"Give  the  rise  of  the  Family  from  Adam  on  down 

Through  Prunuman  and  Sanguine  to  present  renown." 

"With  regard  to  different  occupations  and  salaries 

Make  respective  diets  regarding  the  calories." 

"Tell  effect  on  the  bones"  and  you  try  to  look  placid, 

"Oh  that  wonderful  stuff  glycero-phosphoric  acid" 

"And  the  salts  in  the  body."  (how  familiar  that  question!) 

Chlorides,  phosphates  and  sulphates ;  their  effect  on  digestion. 

These  things  to  our  minds  bring  questions  unnumbered 

With  which  our  school  days  are  so  greatly  encumbered. 

In  the  useful  and  practical  we  do  "grand-stand"  acts. 

No  theories  for  us  but  good,  wholesome  facts 

What  use  to  spend  years  over  Greek  and  o'er  Latin? 

These  never  a  husband  will  feed  or  will  fatten. 

And  the  years  spent  in  delving  in  all  of  the  "ologies" 

For  poorly  cooked  dinners  will  prove  poor  apologies. 

In  this  course  we  confess  we've  not  chosen  at  random 

But  "de  gustibus"  surely  "non  est  disputandum." 

And  speaking  of  tastes  sure  the  trustees — -the  sinners ! 

Think  they've  carte  blanche  invitations  to  come  to  our  dinners ! 

And  the  girls  each  Tuesday  are  on  the  alert. 

For  naught  could  induce  them  to  miss  their  dessert — 

Those  ravishing  puddings  we  make  for  two  cents 

And  the  "Fraps"  and  Charlottes  are  really  immense! 

Oh  our  honors  are  great  but  we  wear  them  well 

And  the  respect  of  the  country  for  R.  C.  compel. 

In  this  work  you  must  know  we're  the  brave  pioneers 

We're  making  traditions  to  last  through  the  years. 

And  so  great's  our  belief  in  the  work  we  have  chosen, 

That  into  the  ranks  all  our  friends  we  will  cozen. 

And  there's  not  one  of  us  who  won't  now  or  later 

Forever  stand  firm  for  her  old  Alma  Mater. 


if  oat?  iErntuimtra  Separtttrntt 


N  the  fall  of  1906  ten  girls  enrolled  in  the  first  two 
year  class  in  Home  Economics  at  Rockford  Col- 
^jf  lege,  in  spite  of  the  ridicule  they  had  to  undergo  as 
ifV  taking  the  "prep-marriage  course."  During  the 
^  year  there  were  no  events  which  could  be  even 


thought  of  as  "exciting."   The  girls  spent  all  their  time  studying. 

When  college  opened  this  year,  only  five  of  the  girls  were  back. 
There  were,  however,  three  new  girls,  making  eight  in  the  class 
now  known  as  the  Senior  specials  in  Home  Economics.  All  year 
they  have  studied  hard  as  ever,  but  have  done  more  actual  work. 
If  anyone  doubts  this,  just  ask  them  about  the  meals  they  plan 
and  the  dinners  they  give !  Or  ask  about  planning  and  making 
dessert  for  the  college  on  certain  days — at  a  very  small  sum  per 
person !  Or,  if  you  have  the  courage,  first  ask  them  about  the  din- 
ner they  gave  to  the  Board  of  Trustees ! ! !  Z.  L. 
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HE  Preparatory  Department  of  Rockford  College  was 
founded  by  Miss  Anna  P.  Sill,  in  1849.  Year  by  year  we 
have  steadily  increased  in  number  and  have,  at  the  present 
time,  an  organized  body  of  thirty-nine  students.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  we  joined  our  forces  and  de- 
cided to  stand  together  as  a  body.  Our  first  meeting  was 
called  October  6,  1907.  by  Joy  Hawley,  who  was  elected  president  and 
Frances  Green,  secretary  of  the  Preps.  Our  first  affair  was  a  tea  given  in 
the  day  students  room,  which  was  decorated  in  blue  and  white,  the  Prep 
colors.  On  the  evening  of  the  college  Promenade,  December  7,  we  were 
entertained  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Waite  Talcott,  of  Rockford.  We  spent  the 
evening  dancing  in  the  ball  room  which  was  elaborately  decorated  in  flags 
of  all  nations.  Frappe  was  served  throughout  the  evening  and  later  supper 
was  served  down  stairs. 

A  short  time  before  the  Christmas  vacation  invitations  were  issued  for 
an  entertainment  consisting  of  a  mock  wedding  given  January  18,  in  honor 
of  the  Seniors  and  Sophomores.  The  faculty  and  friends  from  town  also 
attended.  Several  showers,  teas  and  dinners  were  given  in  honor  of  the 
bridal  party. 

Mamie  De  Bey,  the  bishop,  entertained  at  a  "pin  shower,"  which  was 
given  in  honor  of  Annette  Showdy,  the  bride ;  on  the  afternoon  of  January 
14,  Miss  Nye  and  Miss  Penfield,  faculty  friends  of  the  bride  and  groom,  enter- 
tained at  a  "nickle  shower"  Wednesday,  January  15.  Friday  afternoon 
Antoinette  Bean,  the  matron  of  honor,  entertained  in  honor  of  the  bride  at 
a  linen  shower.  Friday  evening  saw  the  stag  dinner  given  by  Dorothy  Ful- 
ton, the  groom,  for  the  groom's-men,  minister  and  father-in-law.  Miss  Joy 
Hawley,  the  bride's  mother,  received  in  honor  of  her  daughter  Friday  even- 
ing, January  17.  At  eight  o'clock  Miss  Snell,  the  pianist,  began  the  wedding 
march.  The  minister  soon  took  his  place  followed  closely  by  the  groom, 
attended  by  Frances  Green,  his  best  man.  Four  flower  girls  led  the  pro- 
cession followed  by  the  groom's  men.  The  matron  of  honor  preceded 
Blanche  Hughes,-  the  maid  of  honor,  followed  by  Janet  Wormwood,  the 
little  flower  girl,  who  strewed  rose  petals  in  the  path  of  the  bride.  The  bride 
came  in  with  Nan  Glidden,  her  father,  who  gave  her  away  at  the  chancel 
steps.  The  bride  and  groom  received  with  the  bride's  mother  and  father  at 
a  reception  which  followed  the  ceremony  after  which  was  dancing.  The 
color  scheme  was  carried  throughout  in  all  the  decorations  with  lavender 
wistaria.  N.  L.  G. — D.  D.  F. 
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BECAUSE  of  the  growing  demand  for  efficient  sten- 
■ 


PM^=L  JJ  ographers  who  can  conduct  a  varied  correspondence 
for  busy  employers,  and  because  of  the  desirable  po- 
sitions awaiting  women  who  have  a  liberal  educa- 
tion and  technical  knowledge,  the  secretarial  course 
/co  has  been  introduced  into  Rockford  College.  The 
aim  of  this  course  is  to  make  it  possible  for  young  women  to  ob- 
tain a  sound  business  education  in  the  refined  atmosphere  of  a  col- 
lege home  in  connection  with  the  all-around  cultural  advantages 
of  a  college  course. 

Besides  the  ordinary  branches  of  type-writing  and  short-hand 
that  are  taught  in  business  colleges,  this  course  offers  a  study  of 
business  organization  and  transactions,  and  a  history  of  the  indus- 
tries and  economics  of  the  United  States  under  instructors  who 
have  specialized  in  each  branch. 

In  order  to  have  a  complete  college  course,  one  may  choose 
any  language  for  her  elective.  Having  completed  this  course,  the 
student,  if  she  does  not  wish  to  become  a  professional  stenographer, 
is  able  to  look  after  her  own  property,  assist  her  father  in  business, 
or  earn  money  in  vacations. 

With  the  exception  of  one,  all  those  who  entered  the  course 
last  year,  have  either  taken  positions  or  made  plans  to  as  soon  as 
they  have  completed  their  course. 
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Alumnae 


Rockford  College  is  indeed  a  true  Alma  Mater  to  her  graduates.  Scarcely 
a  week  passes  but  that  some  girl  who  has  spent  her  college  days  here  returns 
to  visit  with  old  friends,  to  gain  new  ones,  and  to  live  again  for  a  few  days 
among  the  surroundings  of  some  of  her  former  good  times..  And  it  is  not 
always  girls  who  come,  though  each  one  does  say  that  the  old  campus  and 
buildings  do  make  her  feel  like  a  girl  once  more.  Some  are  brides,  just  out 
of  girlhood  ;  some  are  women  with  daughters  eagerly  waiting  to  begin  prepar- 
atory or  college  work  at  Rockford ;  and  some  are  women  with  grandchildren — 
those  girls  who  graduated  long  ago  from  the  school  then  known  as  the  Rock- 
ford Female  Seminary. 

At  commencement  time,  a  few  years  past,  there  was  a  reunion  of  the 
members  of  the  first  class  to  graduate  from  this  seminary.  Seven  old  ladies 
were  present,  they  having  made  up  the  class  of  1854.  Though  there  had  been 
many  pleasant  changes  since  they  had  worked  and  played  together  here,  this 
meeting  brought  the  fact  to  them  that  their  school  days  had  been  real,  after 
all,  and  not  mere  happy  dream  days.  How  they  did  enjoy  it !  Perhaps  this 
was  partly  due  to  the  girls  liking  them  so  well  and  talking  of  them  as  "just 
the  dearest  old  ladies." 

Last  commencement  the  girls  were  especially  interested  in  one  of  the 
visitors,  an  old  lady  who  had  come  back  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  her  graduation  from  the  seminary.  From  talking  to  her  a  girl  could  only 
realize  in  part  the  great  happiness  this  one  alumnae  felt  at  being  in  her  college 
home  once  more. 

If  a  college  is  to  be  judged  at  all  by  those  who  go  forth  from  it  into  the 
world,  Rockford  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  first  of  the  land.  All  over 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  many  foreign  countries,  we  find  many 
mothers  and  teachers  working  together  to  bring  up  the  children  in  their  care 
according  to  the  Rockford  College  ideals.  Xo  other  college  for  women  has 
sent  out  earnest  Christian  workers  more  anxious  to  do  all  possible  good 
for  the  natives  of  such  countries  as  China,  Burmah  or  Turkey.  Who  has 
done  more  toward  the  relief  and  advance  of  the  poor  and  working  classes 
in  our  large  cities  than  a  graduate  in  the  class  of  1881,  Jane  Addams  of  Hull 
House,  Chicago? 

To  prove  the  loyalty  of  Rockford  Alumnae,  we  have  only  to  investigate 
what  they  are  doing  for  their  college,  year  by  year.  One  would  naturally 
expect  an  Alumnae  Association  in  Rockford,  for  there  are  the  college  and 
its  students  to  keep  alive  the  interest  of  people  in  the  city.    The  members 
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of  this  body  have  done,  and  continue  to  do,  much  toward  adding  tc  the 
pleasures  and  amusements  enjoyed  by  the  girls  each  year.  They  strive  to 
improve  the  buildings  both  inside  and  outside,  and  to  better  the  financial 
standing  of  the  college.  They  have  also  established  a  fund  of  five  thousand 
dollars  for  scholarships  at  Rockford. 

But  the  other  Alumnae  Associations  must  not  be  forgotten,  nor  the  work 
they  do.  The  largest  one  exists  in  Chicago  and  the  next  largest  in  Milwau- 
kee, and  both  are  made  up  of  women  who  are  willing  to  devote  much  time 
and  energy  to  work  for  their  college. 

Scholarships  are  controlled  by  them,  and  at  present  they  are  working 
hard  for  the  endowment  fund,  hand  in  hand  with  the  faculty,  students  and 
other  alumnae  associations.  The  California  Alumnae  Association,  though 
so  far  away,  has  just  as  enthusiastic  members  and  does  just  as  much  in 
proportion  to  its  membership  as  does  the  larger  one  in  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee. Then  come  the  smaller  associations,  such  as  those  in  Tacoma  and 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  whose  members  seem  to  never  tire  of  doing  all 
in  their  power  for  their  college. 

That  the  faculty  and  students  appreciate  all  that  is  done  for  them  as 
teachers  and  students  at  Rockford  College  is  shown  by  the  hearty  way 
they  welcome  back  each  alumna  who  is  able  to  visit  them.  We  can  feel 
quite  certain  that,  encouraged  by  what  the  alumnae  of  previous  years  have 
done,  the  graduates  of  the  coming  years  will  work  to  their  best  ability  to 
make  the  old  associations  stronger  and  form  new  ones  to  aid  their  alma 
mater. 
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'And  what  does  'college'  mean  to  you,  my  little  Rockford  maid?" 
'Far,  far  too  much  to  tell  it  all,"  this  sweetest  maiden  said. 
'It  means  a  cordial  welcome  by  the  girls  who  called  me  'new,' 
Who  laughed  with  me  when  I  was  bright,  and  comforted  me  when  blue." 
'It  means  going  to  look  for  desks,  pins,  wire,  and  all  such  truck 
And  treated  as  though  my  evening  were  'just  the  grandest  luck.'  " 
'It  means  eating  ice  cream  at  the  Pal,  and  ordinary  Burr's  cream  cheese, 
And  craving  all  from  meals  and  spreads  to  five  o'clock  pink  teas." 
'It  means  big  beefsteak  fries  and  rides  up  the  river, 
The  memories  of  which  would  set  any  soul  a  'quiver.'  " 
'It  means  children's  parties  and  Tolo  initiations. 
Both  of  which  caused  laughter  and  the  loudest  exclamations." 
'It  means  the  passing  from  the  ranks  of  new  girls  to  the  old 
And  feeling  1  could  do  what  I  wished,  not  what  I  was  told." 
'It  means  big  Tolo  parties,  where  the  girls  might  sing  or  scream, 
On  red-letter  days  like  Valentine's  or  ghostly  Hallowe'en." 
'It  means  waking  at  seven  every  morning  there  was  school. 
And  being  squelched  by  the  proctor  each  time  I  broke  a  rule." 
'It  means  trying  each  week  to  be  excused  from  church  again, 
And  doing  Gvm  four  nights  each  week,  even  when  there  was  rain." 
'It  means  the  Washington  party,  with  toasts  and  minuet. 
Though  these  stately  people  later  danced  a  more  lively  step." 
'It  means  hours  of  gossip  about  the  Preps  or  Faculty. 
Or  taking  walks,  or  making  fudge  like — well,  you  ought  to  see." 
'It  means  the  Glee  Club  concert,  with  long  practice  hours  before. 
And  some  student  recitals  attended  by  a  few  score." 
'It  means  the  bright  May  party,  and  the  crowning  of  the  queen. 
And  supper  on  the  terrace,  after  dancing  on  the  green." 
'It  means  commencement  seasons,  part  gay  and  part  sad  each  year, 
Some  girls  welcomed  back  with  joy,  some  sent  away  with  a  tear." 
'It  means  glad  reunions  after  vacations  short  or  long. 
With  telling  of  many  a  story,  or  singing  of  a  song." 
'And  then  it  means  other  things,  like  'Color  Rush'  and  'Ivy  Day,' 
But  I  cannot  tell  of  these.  I  must  hasten  on  my  way." 
'Is  this  all  'college'  means  to  you,  my  charming  Rockford  maid?" 
'Oh !  It's  not  all,  by  no  means  all,"  this  dearest  maiden  said  . 
'While  I  am  there  I'll  take  great  care  my  lessons  not  to  shirk, 
It  often  seems  that  college  life  is  only  work,  work,  work." 
"I'm  glad  that  I've  had  English,  Bible,  Math,  and  German,  too, 
But  I  know  I'll  be  just  as  glad  when  with  these  things  I'm  through." 
'And  when  I  think  of  college  days  as  being  in  the  past, 
'Tis  thoughts  of  friends  and  fun,  not  work,  that  come  both  first  and  last.' 

Zoe  Love  joy. 
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"Twice  a  year  the  powers  nod, 
And  they  let  us  promenade. 
Each  of  us,  like  all  the  rest, 
Asks  the  man  she  likes  the  best. 
Lucky  man,  he  grabs  the  chance, 
And  comes  running  to  the  dance. 
If  he  skips  his  dean's  stern  glance 
Ask  another  if  he  don't." 


IF  you  haven't  experienced  a  prom  you  can  never  realize  the 
thrill  that  merely  singing  the  foregoing  lines  gives  you.  It 
calls  to  mind  all  the  nervous  strain  of  getting  a  man,  getting 
your  card  filled  and  being  sure  that  your  gown  is  all  right. 
Then  the  day  of  the  dance — who  can  ever  forget  Mary's 
cheerful  grin  when  she  tells  you  that  you  are  wanted  at  the 
phone  right  away  and  you  realize  that  he  is  really  here  and  if  you  have 
patience  the  prom  itself  will  be  a  reality. 

Some  seventy-five  girls  experienced  these  various  and  sundry  thrills  this 
year  at  the  mid-year  promenade  and  really  it  was  well  worth  the  nervous 
strain  to  which  some  of  us  were  subjected.  If  ever  two  committees  worked 
hard  and  deserved  a  vote  of  thanks  the  reception  and  decoration  committees 
did.  The  reception  committee  was  as  follows :  Wilhelmina  Barfield,  chair- 
man, Esther  White,  Margaret  Ochletree  and  Maud  Propst.  Mabel  Scott 
was  the  chairman  of  the  decoration  committee  and  the  other  members  were 
Agnes  Stevens,  Mary  Blackridge,  Myrtle  Barbour  and  Louise  Green. 

The  receiving  line  composed  of  Miss  Gulliver,  Mrs.  Talcott,  Mrs.  Emmott, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barnes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Purdy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shoudy  and 
the  reception  committee  formed  in  Middle  Hall  at  seven  o'clock.  At  half- 
past  seven  the  reception  was  over  and  everyone  went  over  to  the  gymnasium 
for  the  dancing.  The  efforts  of  the  decoration  committee  were  amply  repaid 
for  certainly  the  gymnasium  never  looked  better.  It  was  a  perfect  bower  of 
green  and  poincettas.  The  ceiling  was  festooned  with  red  flowers,  each  one 
lighted  by  an  electric  light.  The  platform  was  banked  with  palms.  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  gymnasium  the  girls  served  frappe  in  little  booths.  The 
floor  was  like  satin,  reflecting  the  red  lights  and  the  light  gowns  of  the  girls. 
The  dancing  started  at  half-past  seven  and  stopped  all  too  soon  at  half  after 
eleven.   In  the  middle  of  the  evening,  supper  was  served  over  in  Middle  Hall. 
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Each  of  the  classes  had  decorated  a  studio  to  be  used  between  dances. 
The  Seniors  had  Miss  Parson's  studio,  the  Juniors  the  Juniors'  den,  the  Soph- 
omores Miss  Snell's  studio  and  the  Freshmen  Miss  Bushnell's.  They  were 
all  made  very  attractive  with  flowers  and  candle-light  and  the  requisite 
amount  of  college  pennants  and  pillows. 

The  powers  that  be,  declared  that  like  little  Cinderella,  we  should  all  run 
home  when  the  bell  sounded  at  half-past  eleven.  By  twelve  the  men  had  all 
gone  and  life  began  to  look  serious  to  us  again  as  we  realized  that  we  really 
were  a  bit  tired. 

Of  course  there  was  the  aftermath  of  Sunday  callers  the  next  day.  Some 
even  last  as  far  as  Sunday  night,  but  those  were  few  and  most  of  us  bid  fare- 
well to  gay  society  life,  for  a  while  at  least,  Saturday  night  and  tried  to 
center  our  attention  on  the  spring  promenade. 

And  so  it  came  and  went  and  now  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and  all  we  have 
left  is  a  program,  a  thank-you  letter  and  a  memory  of  a  mighty  good  time — 
which  when  you  come  right  down  to  it,  is  about  the  finest  thing  you  can 
have  anyway. 
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Uaaljtttgtfln  flarig 


S  many  a  Freshman  has  learned  to  her  no  little  consterna- 
tion, the  unwritten  laws  and  the  unwritten  customs  of  a  col- 
lege are  to  be  observed  with  full  as  great  fear  and  tremb- 
lings as  are  the  Thou  Shalts  and  the  Thou  Shalt  Nots  which 
appear  boldly  set  forth  in  the  constitution  of  student  govern- 
ment. To  be  sure,  these  are  not  all  of  an  equally  terrifying 
nature — when  a  Freshman  has  put  on  the  hoop  skirts  and  the  satin  bodice 
of  her  colonial  great,  great  grandmother,  and  has  heaped  her  powdered  locks 
in  imposing  fashion  high  upon  her  head,  she  is  no  longer  to  be  assailed  by 
any  of  the  little  shivery  spasms,  such  as  the  observance  of  divers  others  of 
these  said  customs  has  brought  to  her.  But,  terrifying  or  otherwise,  these 
are  of  vital  importance,  in  that  they  connect  us  most  closely  with  the  former 
years  of  the  college.  Somehow,  the  richer  a  school  is  in  associations,  in  the 
loving  memory  of  the  many  "old  girls"  who  have  worked  and  dreamed  within 
its  walls,  and  have  given  of  their  best  to  it,  the  richer  also  it  is  in  these  same 
unwritten  customs.  Among  these  one  of  the  most  charming  is  the  Washing- 
ton Party,  given  annually  in  commemoration  of  Washington's  birthday,  by 
the  X  ®  *  sorority  of  the  college. 

Once  a  year  the  fair  and  courtly  dames,  and  the  gallant  gentlemen  who 
have  been  in  hiding  since  the  days  when  they  danced  the  minuet  in  celebra- 
tion of  Cornwallis'  surrender — appear  mysteriously  among  us.  Altogether 
they  come  from  those  lurking  places  in  which  they  have  sadly  watched  the 
degeneracy  of  these,  our  present  times.  Times  in  which  the  gentlemen  have 
put  aside  their  gayly  colored  raiment,  their  silks  and  their  satins  and  have 
donned  the  sober  black  broad-cloth  of  tradesmen;  have  even  hung  up  their 
idle  swords  upon  the  wall,  and  walked  through  life  mournful  and  sober  as 
Quakers,  in  which  grand  ladies  are  no  longer  to  be  known  from  their 
humbler  sisters,  minus  their  patches  and  their  wonder-bespeaking  hoop- 
skirts.  Once  a  year  they  come  with  a  confused  sound,  whether  of  the 
whirring  of  wings,  the  stamping  of  spirited  chargers,  or  even  the  creaking  of 
old  broom-sticks,  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover,  though  often  in  the 
hope  of  learning,  I  have  peered  out  of  the  window  a  full  hour  before  the 
appointed  time.  I  can  make  out  nothing,  'till  all  at  once,  with  a  babel  of 
voices,  a  throng  of  old-time  ladies  and  gentlemen  stream  in  through  all  the 
doors,  and  fills  to  overflowing  with  its  gayety,  the  otherwise  demure  and 
quiet  halls  of  Rockford  College. 

So  embued,  apparently  did  these  colonial  forebears  of  ours  become  with 
the  good  old  idea  that  it  would  be  a  grievous  mistake  to  begin  any  gayety 
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upon  an  empty  stomach,  that  they  straightway  sit  them  down  at  a  sumptous 
banquet  table.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  on  the  planet  which  they  now 
inhabit,  the  partaking  of  food  is  considered  a  foolish  and  an  out-worn  custom. 
When  the  feast  is  done,  they  drink  to  one  another,  and  toast  the  great  leaders 
of  this  great  war,  as  though  it  were  a  war  of  yesterday.  With  this,  one  and 
all  betake  themselves  to  the  grand  ball  room.  Here,  after  the  Minuet  has 
been  danced  by  eight  fair  ladies  and  eight  gallant  gentleman  they  dance 
away  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  music,  a  bell 
jangles.  Then  mysteriously  as  they  appeared,  with  a  confused  sound,  whether 
of  the  whirring  of  wings,  or  the  stamping  of  spirited  chargers  I  cannot  make 
out,  the  gay  throng  of  old-time  ladies  and  gentleman  vanishes  from  the  room. 


Toast  Mistress  ....... 

The  Growth  of  the  Colonial  Spirit  . 

To  George  Washington    .  . 

Yorktown  the  Central  Point  of  American  History 

To  Martha  Washington  ..... 

7 


Miss  Gulliver 
Adele  Wohler 
Miss  Misener 

Mrs.  Derwent 
Agnes  Stevens 
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Adelaide  Brown 

Alice  Burton- 
Caroline  Dickerman 

Ethel  Ginrich 

Fanchon  Hathaway 

Virginia  Helsell 

Zoe  Lovejoy 

Maud  Propst 

Alice  Rothermel 

Mabel  Scott 

Ann  Stahley 

Cora  Wallace 

Alberta  Waldo 

Esther  White 

Leonore  Nottingham 

Agnes  Yerkes 
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V 


Ulan  $artg 


HEN  all  the  woods  are  thick  with  violets  and  the  girls  come 
in  from  long  tramps  with  arms  filled  with  fragrant  purple 
masses  of  them,  then  is  the  time  of  the  May  party,  given 
every  year  by  the  Kappa  Theta  sorority,  and  one  of  the  most 
charming  customs  of  Rockford  College.  No  one  knows  how 
the  custom  originated  or  when  the  first  May  party  was  given. 
It  seems  to  have  always  been  part  of  the  college  life.  Every  one,  days  before 
the  May  day,  goes  hunting  violets  with  which  to  crown  the  unknown  queen 
and  decorate  her  throne  and  gown.  Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  the 
students,  faculty  and  guests  assemble  in  Middle  Hall,  where  interest  and  ex- 
citement run  high  as  the  votes  are  cast  for  the  queen  who  will  rule  her  king- 
dom for  a  year,  and  the  announcement  of  whose  name  is  greeted  with  cheers. 
Dressed  in  a  robe  of  white,  her  train,  heavy  with  the  weight  of  violets,  car- 
ried by  two  little  pages,  the  happy  queen  is  escorted  by  the  tiny  crown  bearer 
and  her  attendant  May  pole  dancers  to  the  place  where,  under  a  canopy  of 
green  foliage,  the  queen  of  last  May,  still  wearing  the  crown  of  violets, 
withered  and  almost  gone  now,  that  made  her  a  happy  queen  a  year  ago, 
waits  upon  her  throne  of  green  to  crown  the  new  queen  and  pay  to  her  the 
homage  of  one  who  knows  how  delightful  it  is  to  be  sovereign  of  a  kingdom 
in  which  one's  subjects  are  one's  friends.  After  the  first  moment  of  breathless 
silence,  when  she  places  the  violet  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  kneeling  queen, 
the  air  is  filled  with  cheers  as  the  new-crowned  queen  ascends  the  steps  and 
takes  her  throne. 

Her  first  gracious  act  of  queenship  is  to  take  the  withered  crown  of  violets 
from  the  head  of  last  year's  queen  and  crown  her  anew  with  forgetmenots. 
Though  queen  for  but  a  year,  she  will  not  be  forgotten.  Having  ruled  her 
kingdom  wisely  and  well,  she  will  ever  be  May  queen  at  Rockford  and  her 
name  added  to  the  long  list  of  honored  sovereigns.  To  do  honor  to  the 
queen  the  attendant  dancers  then  weave  their  purple  and  white  ribbons  in 
the  graceful  May  pole  dance,  circle  round  to  the  throne  and  are  the  first  to 
pay  homage.  The  queen  could  have  no  fairer  kingdom  than  the  college 
campus,  beautiful  with  the  splendor  of  spring,  nor  more  loyal  subjects  to 
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rule  than  the  girls  who  have  chosen  her  from  all  others  to  be  queen  of 
Rockford  for  a  year. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  she  holds  her  court  at  a  reception 
in  the  K  ©  sorority  room,  and  later  presides  at  the  supper  served  on  the 
campus.  After  supper  the  queen's  throne  of  state  is  carried  into  the  gym, 
where  the  girls  dance  away  the  rest  of  the  evening.  And  so  ends  the  May 
party. 
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Mag  :Partg  BanrcrH 


Marguerite  Tucker 
Marjorie  Kilburn 
Zoe  Lovejoy 
Elizabeth  Sheldon 
Pauline  Cammack 
Margaret  Sheldon 
Sibyl  Holmes 
Jeannette  Prentiss 


Eva  Benjiman 
Carrie  Hoefer 
Frances  Green 
Fanchon  Hathaway 
Martina  Marsh 
Mildred  Kurtz 
Leonore  Nottingham 
Adalyn  Thompson 
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I 


Mmlf  Abo  About  Nothing 

Presented  during  Commencement  Week  by  Students  of  the  College 
under  direction  of  Mrs.  Emmott 


(Cast 


i  Followers  of  Don  John 


Don  Pedro,  prince  of  Arragon  . 
Don  John,  his  bastard  brother  . 
Claudia,  a  young  lord  of  Florence 
Benedick,  a  young  lord  of  Padua 
Leonato,  governor  of  Messina 
Antonio,  his  brother 
Conrade 
Borachio 
Friar  Francis  . 
Dogberry,  a  constable 
Verges,  a  headborough 
A  Sexton  .... 
Hero,  daughter  to  Leonato 
Beatrice,  niece  to  Leonato  . 
Margaret  j  Gentlewomen  attending  on 
Ursula       I      Hero  .... 
Messengers,  Watch,  Attendants,  etc. 


.    Marjorie  Steele 
Adalin  Wright 
.  Mabel  Scott 
.  Mary  Butler 
.  Grace  Buell 
Martina  Marsh 
Katharine  Ward 
Fanchon  Hathaway 
Frances  Duffey 
.  Cora  Hughes 
.  Maude  Propst 
.    Zoe  Lovejoy 
Adelaide  Brown 
Wilhelmina  Barfield 

.  Marion  Mitchell 

.  Pauline  Commack 
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ilurlj  Aim  About  Nnttftttg 


For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  an  established  custom  of  the 
College  to  present  a  Shakespearian  play  during  commencement 
week.  The  cast  is  chosen  from  among  all  the  students  of  elocution, 
and  the  rehearsals  are  in  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Ila  Irving  Emmott. 
For  the  '07  commencement  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  was  given. 
As  the  College  has  no  sufficiently  large  auditorium,  and  we  did 
not  wish  to  cover  our  light  with  a  bushel,  we  presented  the  play 
in  the  town  opera  house,  that  all  who  wished  might  see,  and,  in- 
cidentally help  to  rejoice  the  heart  of  our  Business  Manager. 
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i  COMMENCEMENT  week  of  June,  1907,  was  opened  on  Sun- 
day the  7th,  by  the  Baccalaureate  sermon,  delivered  by  Dr. 
Snyder,  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church. 

Dr.  Snyder's  theme  was  Salvation.  He  drew  his  text 
from  Acts  16  :31 :  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved.  He  said  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  that 
is,  to  give  the  supreme  place  in  our  lives  to  what  He  was,  and  what  He  stood 
for,  to  take  the  faith,  and  love,  and  service  which  He  revealed  and  manifested, 
as  the  things  above  all  others  we  believe  in.  This  is  to  be  saved.  It  is  to 
be  lifted  by  our  vision  of  the  Christ  above  the  power  and  dominion  of  Life's 
lower  forces.  But  this  supreme  belief  in  the  things  that  are  highest,  does  not 
destroy ;  it  only  transfigures  and  glorifies  our  belief  in  every  good  and  worthy 
thing,  in  all  the  good  gifts  of  God,  which  make  up  so  much  of  our  daily 
happiness. 

Tuesday  morning  the  Faculty  and  Trustees  entertained  the  girls  on  board 
the  Illinois ;  and  Tuesday  evening  a  delightful  concert  was  given  by  the 
music  students,  assisted  by  the  semi-chorus.  Two  of  the  young  ladies  who 
took  part  in  the  program,  were  graduates  of  the  piano  department — Miss 
Viola  Newton,  and  Miss  Blanche  Williams.  The  program  was  well  arranged 
to  give  ample  display  of  the  varied  styles  which  characterized  the  work  of  the 
young  artist,  all  of  whom  acquitted  themselves  admirably. 

Commencement  exercises  were  held  Wednesday  morning  in  the  college 
chapel. 

The  program  was  opened  by  selections  from  Guilmants  fifth  sonata, 
played  by  Miss  Snell,  of  the  musical  faculty.  This  was  followed  by  the  pro- 
cessional by  the  College  Glee  Club. 

Miss  Snell  at  the  organ,  Miss  Parsons  at  the  piano,  and  Miss  Olive  Wood- 
ward, violin,  played  a  trio.  Invocation  by  Ganne,  which  was  followed  by 
Scripture  reading  and  prayer. 

A  quartet  consisting  of  Misses  Mary  Butler,  Mabel  Andrews,  Zoe  Love- 
joy,  and  Grace  Stearns  then  sang  Mendelssohn's  "Oh,  for  the  Wings  of  a 
Dove." 

Dean  Butler,  of  Chicago  University,  gave  the  address.  He  spoke  with  great 
feeling  upon  "Present  Day  Ideals  in  Education."  The  message  he  conveyed 
was  inspiring  to  all  who  heard  him.  He  showed  how  one's  education  begin- 
ning with  a  babe's  first  breath,  ends  only  with  his  last.  The  years  spent  in 
school  is  the  smallest  portion  of  his  training.  It  is  necessary  to  "play  the 
game  of  life  with  all  the  cleanness  and  precision  that  makes  successful  players 
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in  athletic  games,  if  one  would  learn  the  most  he  could  from  this  greater 
school.  Greater  obligations  rest  upon  those  who  have  had  the  advantages 
of  a  higher  education,  they  must  take  an  active  part  and  help  bear  the  burdens 
in  the  life  of  the  communities  in  which  they  live.  They  must  be  the  "think- 
ers and  the  doers,"  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  it. 

Dean  Butler's  address  was  followed  by  Schubert's,  "The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd,"  sung  by  the  Semi-chorus. 

President  Gulliver  then  gave  an  address  to  the  Seniors,  on  "Artists  in 
Character."  "As  Artists  let  us  see  our  fellows  steeped  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Divine.  Let  us  love  them  for  their  possibilities,  if  we  cannot  love  them 
for  themselves." 

Following  President  Gulliver's  address,  the  Alma  Mater  was  sung,  after 
which  the  graduating  class,  Miss  Adela  Caspara  Wohler.  and  Miss  Ruth 
Dement,  both  of  Chicago,  graduates  of  the  collegiate  course,  and  Miss 
Blanche  Williams,  of  Rochelle,  and  Miss  Viola  Newton,  of  Winnebago,  of 
the  piano  department,  were  presented  with  diplomas. 

"The  Lord  Bless  you  and  keep  you,"  by  Lutkin,  was  then  sung  by  the  Glee 
Club,  and  the  exercises  were  closed  by  the  Benediction. 

The  Alumni  dinner  followed  at  1  o'clock,  in  the  college  dining  room. 
Seventy-five  former  graduates  met  and  revived  pleasant  memories  of  former 
years.  Mrs.  Marion  Sackett  Skemp,  of  the  class  of  '57,  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  the  reunion. 

The  college  girls  and  their  friends  were  served  lunch  on  the  lawn,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  "seeing  off"  schoolmates,  and  wishing  them 


"God  speed. 
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Given  during  Commencement  W7eek  by  the  Pupils  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music 

Polonaise  Op.  22       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  Chopin 

Miss  Viola  Newton. 
Miss  Parsons,  Orchestral  parts  on  second  piano. 

Concerto  in  G  Minor  ..........  Mendelssohn 

Miss  Blanche  Williams. 
Miss  Parsons,  at  organ. 

Brilliante  Variation,  Op.  12  .       .        .        .        .        .        .        .  Chopin 

Miss  Marion  Welch. 

Berceuse    .............  Henselt 

Gondoliera  .       .       .       .       .  .       .       .  Moskowski 

Miss  Pauline  Clark. 

Auf  Flugen  des  Gesanges  .........  Mendelssohn 

Miss  Cora  Wallace. 

Slumber  Song    ...........  Randegger 

Tell  Me  Beautiful  Maiden   

Miss  Zoe  Love  joy. 
Violin  obligato — Miss  Marjorie  Kilbourne. 

It  Must  Be  Wondrous  Fair        .........  Bohm 

Spring  Song      .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  Mackenzie 

Miss  Mabel  Andrews. 

Passage  Bird's  Farewell     ...  ......  Hildach 

Miss  Butler — Miss  Andrews! 

Spring  Song      ...........  Chadwick 

Semi-Chorus. 
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19Hr  dnmmimrpmrnt 


Fifth  Sonata 
Allegro 
Adagio 


Guilmant 


Miss  Annette  Snell. 


Processional — College  Glee  Club. 


Invocation 


Gannc 


Miss  Snell,  Organ. 
Miss  Parsons,  Piano. 
Miss  Woodward,  Violin 


Scripture  Reading — Rev.  N.  B.  Clinch. 
Prayer — Rev.  F.  M.  Sheldon. 

Oh  for  the  Wings  of  a  Dove     ........  Mendelssohn 


Address — Some  Present  Day  Ideals  in  Character — Dean  Butler. 

The  Lord  is  My  Shepherd  ..........  Schubert 

Semi-Chorus. 

Address  to  Graduating  Class — President  Julia  Gulliver. 

Presentation  of  Diplomas. 

The  Lord  Bless  You  and  Keep  You   .....  ...  Lutkin 

College  Glee  Club. 

Benediction — Rev.  P.  M.  Snyder. 

Organ  Postlude  ............  Wagner 

Miss  Parsons. 


Miss  Butler 
Miss  Andrews 


Miss  Lovejoy 
Miss  Stearns 
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SUirkfcrb  (Mlrgr  MmlB 


F  I  have  renounced  the  search  of  truth,  *  *  if  I  have 
come  into  the  port  of  some  pretending  dogmatism,  I  have 
died  to  all  use  of  these  new  events  that  are  born  out  of 
prolific  time  into  multitude  of  life  every  hour.  Emerson. 

Look  to  it  first  and  only,  that  fashion,  custom,  authority,  pleas- 
ure, and  money  are  nothing  to  you,  *  *  but  live  with  the  privi- 
lege of  the  immeasurable  mind.  Emerson. 

If  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  but  have  not 
love,  I  am  become  sounding  brass,  or  a  clanging  cymbal.    St.  Paul. 

And  the  true  order  of  going  or  being  led  by  another  to  the  things 
of  love,  is  to  use  the  beauties  of  earth  as  steps  along  which  he 
mounts  upwards  *  *  *  *.  But  what  if  a  man  had  eyes  to  see 
the  true  beauty,  the  divine  beauty  I  mean  *  *  *.  Do  you  not 
see  that  in  that  communion  only,  beholding  beauty  with  the  eye  of 
the  mind,  he  will  be  enabled  to  bring  forth  not  images  of  beauty, 
but  realities ;  for  he  has  hold  not  of  an  image  but  of  a  reality,  and 
bringing  forth  and  educating  true  virtue  to  become  the  friend  of 
God  and  be  immortal,  if  mortal  man  may.  Plato. 
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Stj?  Winter  3te0tmal 


W^???^  tN  honor  of  a  year  peculiarly  successful,  the  "powers  that  be" 
^ A  ordained  that  on  January  20,  a  Winter  Festival  should  be  held 
^"'r^rfe^vSfl  to  we"come  home  all  our  old  graduates  and  former  students. 
^^B%r^^^^A  F°r  two  days  we  "kept  open  house"  and  listened  to  the 
fnZ-^uw^^M  remin'scences  01  Miss  Sill's  day  and  in  our  turns  dilated 
^^Sj^^^^^^  on  the  advantages  of  belonging  to  our  own  particular  day. 
All  Friday  afternoon  our  guests  arrived  and  at  the  appointed  hour  all  as- 
sembled in  the  chapel  to  enjoy  the  program  planned.  A  processional  by  the 
students  of  the  college  was  followed  by  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Carnegie's 
splendid  gift  of  $35,000  to  the  college.  This  announcement  came  as  a  total 
surprise  to  most  of  those  present  and  was  greeted  enthusiastically.  Mr. 
Eckels,  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  was  introduced  by  President  Gulliver 
and  gave  us  an  interesting  address.  At  the  close  of  the  program  a  reception 
was  held  in  Middle  Hall. 


Saturday  morning  at  nine  o'clock  students  and  guests  assembled  in  the 
chapel  for  the  regular  chapel  service.  Miss  Annette  Snell  gave  the  organ 
prelude. 

The  devotional  service  was  as  follows: 

Scripture  Reading  and  Prayer — President  Gulliver. 
Musical  Response,  The  Lord's  Prayer — Students. 
Hymn. 

Solo,  The  Mercy-Seat  Ernest  Leo 

Miss  Mary  Butler. 

College  Song — Alma  Mater. 
Responsive  Service. 

Music  for  Responses — G.  F.  Root  and  Miss  Emily  Parsons. 
Organ  Postlude — Miss  Snell 


After  the  chapel  service  all  repaired  to  the  gymnasium  where  a  half-hour 
was  taken  up  with  basketball  and  fancy  dances  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Theodora  Burnham,  Physical  Director.  The  basketball  game  was  between 
the  sophomores  and  freshmen  and  great  was  the  rivalry  between  the  "odd" 
and  "even"  classes.  The  gym  resounded  with  class  songs  and  yells.  Teddy 
bears  looking  most  important  in  class  colors  were  the  much  scrapped  over 
mascots  of  the  opposing  teams.    The  line-up  was  as  follows : 
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Sophomores 


Freshmen 


Mary  Butler  

Eva  Benjamin 
Dorothy  Wheelock 
Marjorie  Steele  .  . 
Prudence  Ellis  . . . 
Agnes  Stevens  .... 


F 
F 

C 
C 
G 
G 


Marguerite  Tucker 


Martina  Marsh 


Alberta  Waldo 
. .  Sina  Bailey 


Nan  Glidden 
Esther  White 


Referee — Gertrude  Hunter. 
Scorers — Zoe  Lovejoy,  Mabel  Scott 


At  the  end  of  the  first  half  the  score  stood  12  to  1  in  favor  of  the  fresh- 
men. The  second  half  was  more  exciting — the  sophomores  fought  valiantly 
and  at  the  end  of  the  game  the  score  stood  14  to  6  in  favor  of  the  freshmen. 

The  following  girls  took  part  in  the  two  fancy  dances : 


After  the  fancy  dancing  one  and  all  took  their  way  to  the  domestic 
science  lecture  room  where  there  were  exhibits  and  demonstrations  of  such 
remarkable  thing  as  menus  of  three  meals  a  day  for  25  cents. 

The  studio  was  also  thrown  open  and  was  a  place  of  great  interest  to 
many  on  account  of  a  number  of  Mr.  Patterson's  rapid  sketches,  illustrating 
the  characteristic,  styles  of  many  great  artists  familiar  to  us  all.  The  art 
students  also  had  some  of  their  work  on  exhibition. 


At  three  o'clock  the  afternoon  program  began.  This  program  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  music  department,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Ila  Irvine  Emmott. 
Miss  Snell  opened  the  program  with  a  Concert  Etude  in  D  flat  by  Liszt. 
This  was  followed  by  two  groups  of  songs,  The  Viking's  Daughter,  and 
Time's  Garden,  by  Goring  Thomas  and  Deserted  by  MacDowell,  sung  by 
Miss  Bushnell,  the  vocal  instructor.  Mrs.  Emmott  then  gave  a  clever  little 
monologue,  entitled  "When  I  Am  Married."  The  program  closed  with  a 
number  by  Miss  Potter,  instructor  in  piano.  Her  closing  number  was  as 
follows :  Passepied,  Delebes  and  the  Nachfalter  waltz,  Strauss-Tausig. 

The  hour  was  one  of  great  enjoyment  for  all  and  the  artistic  work  of  the 
department  instructors  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 


Agnes  Stevens 
Prudence  Ellis 
Dorothy  Wheelock 
Helen  Pope 
Mary  Butler 
Alice  Rothermel 


Fanchon  Hathaway 
Gertrude  Hunter 
Grace  Stearns 
Marjorie  Steele 
Hilda  Perry 
Sina  Bailey 
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At  four  o'clock  the  Kappa  Theta's  entertained  all  the  guests  and  students 
at  a  tea  in  their  sorority  room  in  Adams  Hall.  The  decorations  were  in  red 
and  white  both  in  the  sorority  room  and  in  the  day  student's  room  where 
refreshments  were  served.  Those  receiving  were  President  Gulliver,  Miss 
Brown,  Mrs.  George  Forbes,  the  Misses  Wohler,  Andrews,  Helsell  and 
Louise  Green.  Miss  Tobey  presided  at  the  frappe  bowl  and  in  the  dining 
room  the  Misses  Steele  and  White,  the  Misses  Chilton  and  Staley,  and  the 
Misses  Bergman  and  Commack  presided  in  turn. 


Saturday  evening  the  last  feature  of  the  festival  took  place.  At  eight 
o'clock  all  assembled  in  the  gymnasium  to  see  the  "Adventure  of  Lady 
Ursula,"  given  by  the  Chi  Theta  Psi  sorority.    The  cast  was  as  follows : 


The  Earl  of  Hassenden 
Sir  George  Sylvester 
Rev.  Mr.  Blimboe 
Mr.  Dent  . 
Mr.  Castleton 
Sir  Robert  Clifford 
Mr.  Ward  . 
Mr.  Devereaux  . 
Quilton  (servant  to  Lord  Hassenden) 
Mills  (servant  to  Sir  George  Sylvester) 
Servent  at  Lord  Hassenden's  Lodging 
Miss  Dorothy  Fenton,  Betrothed  to  Lord 


Hassenden 


Mrs.  Fenton,  her  Aunt 
The  Lady  Ursula  Barrington,  Lord  Hassenden's  Sister 


.  Mabel  Scott 
Mary  Butler 
Julia  Gilbert 
Cora  Hughs 
Katherine  Ward 
Prudence  Ellis 
Wilhelmina  Barfield 
Elizabeth  Sheldon 
Julia  Street 
Luella  Deane 
Constance  Ellis 

Charlotte  Pettibone 
Dorothy  Wheelock 

Margaret  Woodbury 


The  play  had  been  drilled  by  Mrs.  Ila  Irvine  Emmott  and  proved  to  be 
a  great  success. 

Thus  ended  the  Winter  Festival  which  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather,  for 
both  were  raging  in  full  force,  one  and  all  enjoyed  thoroughly.  It  tabes  such 
a  coming  together  of  "old  girls"  and  "new,"  alumni  and  trustees  once  in  a 
while  to  bring  us  to  the  realization  of  all  our  Alma  Mater  means  to  us  and 
all  she  will  mean  to  us  in  the  future.  We  will  all  look  back  on  the  Winter 
Festival  as  a  time  of  glad  home  coming  and  reunion  for  those  of  us  who  are 
already  in  the  "wide,  wide  world"  and  a  time  of  renewed  enthusiasm  and 
zest  for  those  of  us  who  are  still  within  the  sheltering  arms  of  our  Alma 
Mater. 
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A  llteting  nf  tip  (Emtmrii  f  tnB  dlub 


"Have  you  seen  Martin?"  Jo  burst  in  on  our  quiet  sewing  party  like  a 
frenzied  kangaroo. 

"No,  who  is  he?"  a  freshman  asked  curiously. 

"Don't  know  Martin !  Why  you  must  be  a  freshman !  He's  my  'Human 
Body.'  I  haven't  seen  him  since  I  had  Lab  last  time.  He  must  be  under 
this  " 

"Oh !  Jo,  do  be  careful  not  to  upset  this  chafing-dish !  I've  had  my  heart 
set  on  having  creamed  peas  so  long!  I  can't  afford  to  spill  these  on  the  floor! 
Besides,  we've  just  had  sweep-day." 

Jo  regardless  of  her  usual  poise,  was  rooting  around  under  the  cots  and 
boxes.  "Are  you  sitting  on  my  'Human  Body?'"  she  suddenly  asked  the 
amazed  freshman. 

"Oh,  chuck  it,  Jo,  you  can't  ever  find  it,"  said  the  chief  cook,  dreamily, 
stirring  the  creamed  peas  with  the  scissors,  "Borrow  one." 

"Borrow  somebody  else's  'Human  Body?'  Well  I  guess  not!  I'll  borrow 
a  party-coat  and  furs  and  a  suit-case  and  jewels  for  the  Pan-Hel,  and  eats 
and  brooms  and   " 

"Yes,  and  umbrellas  and  rubbers." 

"And  paste  and  everything- — " 

"And  pencils,"  added  some  patient  lenders. 

"Oh,"  said  Jo,  rushing  out  of  the  door,  —  to  return  later,  when  things 
had  quieted  down  a  bit,  asking  "Who  borrowed  my  'Human  Body,'  I  should 
like  to  know  ? 

"Do  stay  and  have  some  creamed  peas,  Jo,  never  mind  Martin  'till  to- 
morrow." 

"But  I've  got  to  find  him  tonight.  I've  taken  all  my  cuts,  and  choked 
twice,  and  been  called  out  of  class  three  times  so  I  wouldn't  have  to  recite, 
and  I've  been  advised  to  visit  classes  oftener,  so  I've  simply  got  to  go  to- 
morrow!  Miss  Blank  is  getting  just  that  rude,  she  will  call  on  me  sure,  and 
I've  forgotten  how  many  auditory  ossicles  there  are  in  a  mouse's  ear!" 

The  chorus  of  "Mice!  who  said  Mice?"  from  the  other  girls,  had  a  start- 
ling effect.  Sewing  was  temporarily  laid  aside,  for  everyone  had  some  pet 
grievance  to  air  against  the  "wee,  sleekit,  cowrin'  tim'rous  beastie." — "Why 
one  chased  me  all  the  way  down  the  hall  the  other  night!  And  I  jumped 
down  the  elevator  shaft  to  escape  him, — "   Cries  of  "Oh !"  have  only  a  stim- 
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ulating  effect  on  Jo  when  she's  telling  a  story, —  "and  when  I  landed  at  the 
bottom,  all  bruised  and  bleeding,  and  looked  up  to  see  if  he  was  coming  too, 
I  saw  him  sitting  on  the  edge  and  just  holding  his  sides,  laughing!  I  was 
so  mad  and  everything,  I  was  going  to  hit  him  on  the  head  with  a  broom, 
but  he—" 

"Well,  that's  nothing  to  one  that  lives  on  my  closet  shelf!  He  takes 
flying  leaps  over  to  my  bed  and  back  for  exercise  every  night. — He — " 

"Why  don't  you  make  him  a  collar  then,  like  yours,"  said  Gee,  "then  some 
night  he'll  fall  down  and  cut  his  head  off  on  it!" 

"Nobody  need  make  fun  of  my  collars.  They're  awful  stylish  anyway. 
Say,  aren't  those  peas  done?    If  you  used  a  Rochester  chafing  dish  now  — " 

"This  is  a  perfectly  good  chafing  dish,  as  you  will  see  from  these  luscious 
peas,  my  dear.    I  hope  you  don't  mind  using  a  soap-dish  and  a  shoe-horn?" 

After  the  plates  were  passed  there  was  a  short  silence,  then —  "Why  the 
peas  are  stone  cold,"  someone  said  in  an  awed  tone. 

"Hum — ,  the  fire  must  have  gone  out,"  said  the  cook  cheerfully.  "We 
haven't  any  more  alcohol,  but  you  can  heat  them  on  the  radiator  if  you  like ; 
for  myself,  I  always  prefer  green  peas  cold." 

"And  hard  too,  I  suppose?"  said  the  unsympathetic  Gee. 

"Well,  if  you  don't  like  my  creamed  peas  you  needn't  eat  'em.  I  never 
can  make  anything  anyway,  but  what  everybody  makes  fun  of  them,  and 
I'll  never  cook  for  you  again,  never !" 

"Oh,  these  are  fine  !" 

"I  never  ate  better  ones." 

"You're  Princess  of  the  Culinary  Art,  my  dear." 

"Yes,  they're  great,"  and  such  expressions,  intended  to  sooth  her  ruffled 
feelings,  only  served  to  rouse  her  ire. 

"There's  some  more  milk.  Do  make  us  some  of  your  grand  fudge  too, 
will  you  ?"  we  pleaded  propitiatingly. 

"Well,"  she  said  slowly,  "I  suppose  I  can,  if  you  won't  make  me  pat  it, 
and  if  I  can  stir  it  when  I  want  to,  and  if  you'll  keep  Gee  still,  and — " 

"Oh  sure,  go  ahead!    We'll  be  still  as  mice." 

"Still  as  mice,"  repeated  Jo,  "That's  a  simile  that  never  originated  at 
R.  C.  I'll  bet !  Oh  that  reminds  me,"  resuming  her  quest  for  Martin,  "how 
many  auditory  ossicles  are  there  in  a  mouse's  ear?  I  can't  wait  for  fudge, 
I've  got  to  find  my  'Human  Body' — Besides  its  time  for  'tardy.' " 

"Tardy!   Who'd  a  thunk  it?   Well,  goodnight !" 

"Come  on,  chilluns,  it's  time  to  go  home." 

"Had  fine  time !    Peas  great,"  etc. 

[IOI] 


Before  you  could  blink,  our  quiet  sewing  party  had  gone,  tardy  rang,  and 
our  light  went  out.  But  there  were  plentiful  reminders  of  our  sewing  bee 
left  behind !  It  took  my  room-mate  and  me  half  the  night  to  shovel  paths 
to  our  cots  through  the  debris  of  sewing,  work-bags,  books,  and  dishes,  on 
the  floor,  and  to  pick  the  needles  and  pins  off  the  cots.  And  at  last,  when  the 
eats  were  hidden  away  from  all  furry  mid-night  revellers,  and  the  waste- 
basket — that  favorite  hunting  ground  of  the  mice, — was  put  out  in  the  hall, 
we  were  quite  ready  for  sleep. 


From  Sjorar? 

O,  Horace,  singing  long  ago, 
I  wonder  if  you'd  like  to  know 
That  Peggy,  yea  I  swear  'tis  true. 
Spends  hours  and  hours  just  reading  you. 

She  wanders  'neath  your  shady  trees 
And  fons  Bandusia  she  sees, 
And  in  the  depths  reflected  there 
Your  Pyra  fair,  with  golden  hair. 

Margaret  Woodbury. 
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3faur  fear*  at  Ucrkfcrt;  W?at  In  Mmn? 


HE  question  of  what  college  means  to  a  girl  is  one  that 
begins  to  interest  her  soon  after  her  preparatory  work  is 
done.  Not  whether  higher  education  is  necessary  or  advis- 
able or  indispensable  to  a  woman — that  question  has  been 
settled  before  but  the  other  is  never  completely  answered. 
It  is  an  open  one  from  that  time  on.  Each  year,  each  new 
experience  modifies  or  elaborates  her  answer. 

For  the  first  year,  college  is  a  new  and  delightful  life  that  opens  up  a 
world  of  new  interests  that  absorb  all  her  energies  and  thought.  It  is  amus- 
ing too  and  she  is  excitedly  eager  to  take  part  in  everything  and  taste  of 
every  new  sensation.  It  seems  full  of  opportunities  for  enjoyment  and  her 
first  vacation  is  filled  with  accounts  of  the  "good  times"  she  has  at  college. 
Some  day  later  she  realizes  that  college  is  not  all  "good  time ;"  there  is  work 
to  be  done  on  every  hand  and  the  doing  of  it  well  assumes  a  new  importance. 
She  is  here  with  a  purpose  and  she  begins  to  appreciate  the  serious  aspects 
of  life.  Then  the  girl  has  grown  older  and  though  she  talks  of  college  with 
less  enthusiasm  perhaps,  it  is  with  a  truer  understanding  of  its  meaning  and 
the  people  at  home  say  that  she  is  growing  womanly. 

The  changes  of  the  second  year  are  very  decided.  The  strongest  of  the 
first  impressions  crystallize  and  become  integral  parts  of  her  character.  She 
knows  now  what  the  first  year  has  given  her  and  she  is  given  to  saying  whim- 
sically that  the  greater  part  of  what  she  has  learned  has  not  come  from  books. 
She  assimilates  the  best  in  the  atmosphere  about  her  and  grows  appreciably 
in  every  way. 

The  next  two  years,  though  variable  and  unsettled,  add  much  to  this. 
The  changes  are  less  marked  but  none  the  less  irradicable.  In  this  time,  her 
ideals  of  life  and  all  that  go  to  make  it,  are  steadily  forming.  Probably  there 
is  much  girlish  egotism  in  them ;  too  much  theory,  and  too  little  knowledge 
of  the  world  but  they  are  high  and  sure  and  womanly ;  and  she  goes  bravely 
and  gladly  with  outstretched  hands  to  meet  life  and  all  it  brings. 

What  Rockford  means  is  a  more  personal  question.  All  that  the  best 
influences  and  teachings,  inspired  by  love  and  a  high  purpose  can  mean  to 
girls  whose  purposes  and  aims  in  turn  are  high.  She  is  our  foster-mother  in 
whose  love  we  have  been  sheltered,  these  four  years.  She  has  given  us 
freely  of  her  experience  and  wisdom  that  we  may  meet  life  unfettered  and 
strong — and  that  we,  in  turn  may  give  our  aid  to  some  one  else. 

Helen  Taggart. 
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Silence  is  abroad  in  the  meadows  and  the  forests — silence,  and  the  silver 
glory  of  the  summer  moon.  And  the  silence  and  the  beauty  and  the  glory 
are  a  miracle. 

Softly  across  the  meadow  lands  come  the  sweetly  singing  echoes  of 
music,  elfin  dancing,  elfin  singing.  The  dark  branches  of  the  greenwood  are 
astir — whispering,  mummuring,  alive.  Hush !  From  the  dim  shape  of  every 
forest  oak — of  every  mighty  elm — of  every  silvery  birch  and  poplar — sha- 
dowy forms  are  stealing  through  the  dusky  aisles  of  the  wood.  They  are 
gliding  soundlessly.  Fairy  music  is  breathing  joyfully,  strangely,  in  the 
quiet  moonlit  air.  The  figures  move  more  swiftly — their  hands  are  join- 
ing now.  The  white  moonlight  filtering  through  the  shadows  plays  tenderly 
on  shining  silver  sandals,  on  the  silver  gleaming  in  the  floating  hair,  on  the 
silver  woven  in  the  green  gossamer  of  fairy  robes. 

Far  away,  sweet  strains  of  magic  violins  and  pipes  and  flutes  grow  more 
distinct.  The  music  moves  more  swiftly.  The  silent,  swaying  figures 
seem  to  pause  to  listen.  The  music  is  lilting,  alluring,  maddening.  It  swings 
them  on  again — they  have  reached  the  edge  of  the  wood — they  are  out  in  the 
shining  silver  meadows.  The  music  grows  clearer,  nearer,  and  the  madness 
of  it  is  wild  and  more  sweet. 

Wildly  and  yet  more  wildly  the  wood  nymphs  sway  and  circle,  the  goss- 
amer sheen  of  their  robes  alight  with  the  million  moonbeams.  And  even  the 
elfin  music  grows  stranger  and  more  sweet. 

But  out  of  the  dusky  gloom  of  the  woods,  another  figure  comes,  a  black 
and  sinister  figure,  that  now  twitches  out  into  the  moonlight,  now  stealthily 
lurches  along  among  the  shadows. 

The  dancing  nymphs  have  seen  it.  With  the  music  mingles  laughing — 
wild  laughing — sweet  laughing.  More  swiftly  move  the  dancers — they  are 
nearing  the  crouching  twisted  figure — they  have  surrounded  him — they  force 
him  out  into  the  meadows — into  the  silver  moonlight.  The  hideous  crouching 
figure  is  a  mockery,  yet  still  the  nymphs  laugh  on — heartless  laughing,  cruel 
laughing.    His  misery,  his  ugliness  is  a  jest,  a  very  merry  jest. 

Lower  and  lower  he  crouches,  trembling — turning  this  way  and  that.  But 
on  every  side  are  gleaming,  swaying  figures ;  on  every  side  white,  waving 
arms ;  on  every  side  mad  music  and  the  sound  of  cruel  laughter. 

Down  on  his  knees  now,  he  falters.  He  raises  his  scarred  and  trembling 
hands  to  the  fair  sky,  and  his  lips  move,  writhe  horribly.  Is  it  cursing?  Is 
it  praying?   And  still  the  mocking  laughter,  still  the  madness  of  the  violins. 

What  is  it  showing — that  distorted  face  uplifted?  Entreaty,  fear,  hope, 
hatred,  ever  fear,  and  cursing. 

The  nymphs  dance  on  across  the  meadows  away  from  the  dark  woods. 
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And  still  gleam  the  moonbeams  in  their  shimmering  robes,  still  are  the  white 
arms  waving,  still  the  silver  shining  in  their  hair,  still  the  silver  sandals 
glistening  on  their  feet. 

The  darkness  falls.  No  music,  but  horrible  groaning  and  wailing  is  in 
the  sky  and  in  the  wood ;  wind  and  thunder,  and  across  the  blackness,  sword 
flashings  of  fire. 

And  then — moonlight  again  on  the  meadows.  But  the  woods  are  gone — torn 
and  brown  and  dead.  The  meadows  are  still  again,  but  there  is  no  peace.  It 
is  the  quiet  of  death  and  of  awful  desolation. 

The  wood  nymphs — where  are  they?  Down  by  the  farthest  rim  of  the 
valley,  where  the  wild  gray  waters  are  singing  grimly,  are  reeds — strange, 
quivering,  fearsome  things.  On  all  the  face  of  the  world,  there  had  been  no 
reeds  before. 

No  longer  is  there  wild,  sweet  music  of  the  violins,  and  no  longer  silver 
gleaming  in  the  mist  of  waving  hair.  Forever  and  forever,  the  reeds  stand 
by  the  cruel  icy  river,  trembling  and  murmuring  dead  words  of  fear  and  warn- 
ing. And  forever  and  forever  from  the  scarred  and  desolate  meadows  comes 
the  sound  of  horrid  laughter — horrid,  mocking  laughter. 

Mary  Butler. 


Mint 


The  yellow  sands  stretch  out  on  either  hand, 

Before  lies  the  sea,  a  sparkling  blue. 
A  shining  mist  absorbs  the  colors  from  the  scene, 

Until  they  fade  into  the  mist's  own  hue. 

Not  as  a  barrier  seems  the  mist  so  white ; 

It  does  not  seem  to  shut  away  the  sea, 
But  rather  gives  us  larger  sense  and  sight — 
We  look  far  on  into  eternity. 

Margaret  Woodbury. 
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An  dJttrifottt 


"Will  yuh  sell  me  half  a  nickel's  worth  of  them  gum-drops  for  two  cents, 
lady?"  Laughing,  I  turned  around  to  see  who  was  doing  business  on  such 
an  extensive  scale.  A  tiny  little  fellow  in  a  funny,  made-over  coat  was  strain- 
ing his  toes  to  point  out,  with  a  mittened  finger  the  brand  of  gum-drops  he 
wanted.  The  kind  clerk  smilingly  assured  him  that  he  might  buy  two  cents' 
worth  and  began  to  weigh  the  gaudy  lumps  of  stickiness.  Then  she  gravely 
wrote  out  a  bill  for  two  cents  and  handed  it  to  the  business-like  little  customer. 

Before  he  stepped  over  to  the  cashier's  office  he  turned  to  the  interested 
little  girl  who  was  hanging  expectantly  to  his  coat  pocket.  "Here,  you  Minnie, 
you  run  back  there  where  them  animal  crackers  is  and  ask  the  man  to  give  you 
one  while  I  pays  for  the  candy." 

Obediently  the  small  lady  trotted  away,  and  as  she  vanished  behind  a 
pickel  barrel  he  slammed  the  two  cents  down  on  the  cashier's  desk  and  hastily 
made  for  the  door.  It  stuck  and  pulled  hard,  but  his  frantic  yanks  opened  it 
enough  for  him  to  squirm  through,  and  he  ran  off,  looking  back  mischievously. 

A  few  minutes  later  I  rounded  a  sharp  corner,  and  there  in  a  dark  stairway 
I  saw  the  small  sinner  stuffing  gum-drops  into  his  grinning  mouth  and  looking 
most  wickedly  happy. 


Q%  Swum  nf  Ml  Siall 

A  demon — the  awful  dragon  of  Pandemonium — reigns  over  Sill  Hall!  He 
is  a  terror  to  the  neighborhood,  and  children  cry  aloud  in  horror  when  they  are 
wheeled  past  his  realm  at  his  most  ferocious  times. 

His  unearthly,  far-sounding  howls,  screams,  gasps,  and  agonizing  shrieks 
strike  terror  to  the  timid  soul  who  dares  to  slink  past.  He  is  mercifully  in- 
visible, but  penetrates  every  nook  and  corner  with  his  awful  presence.  One 
groans  in  spirit,  and  watches,  with  fascinated  inward  eye,  his  writhings  and 
bloodcurdling  contortions  as  he  emits  fire  and  brimstone  in  the  likeness  of 
atmospheric  reverberations  and  wild  noises. 

The  demon's  precincts  are  narrow,  but  his  effects  are  far-reaching.  In- 
sanity lurks  in  the  neighborhood,  and  Pain  and  Mental  Anguish.  Some  day 
the  outraged  inhabitants  of  the  encircling  blocks  will  descend  in  righteous 
wrath  to  his  dungeon  and  "hurl  him,  with  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
to  Bottomless  Perdition,  there  to  dwell  in  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 
who  durst  defy  the  neighborhood  to  arms !" 
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5^  Hag  Uttlj  (Stria 

"I've  got  to  stay  till  four.   If  you'll  wait  till  then  you  may:" 

I  stuffed  the  note  into  my  pocket  as  the  dismissal  bell  rang,  and  with  a 
nod  of  assent  to  Margaret,  left  the  study  hall.  The  note  was  in  answer  to 
one  I  had  just  written  to  her  to  know  if  I  couldn't  walk  home  with  her,  as 
I  had  something  important  to  tell  her.  It  really  was  important,  so  I 
thought  I'd  go  over  to  see  Frank  for  a  while  and  then  come  back  to  school 
at  four.  Frank  lived  just  down  the  street,  and  I  hadn't  been  there  more  than 
ten  minutes  when  who  should  come  along  but  Margaret  herself  and  Tom 
Clifford,  of  all  people,  with  her.  I  couldn't  believe  my  eyes  at  first,  though 
she  had  played  some  mighty  mean  tricks  on  me,  but  it  was  she  all  right,  and 
she  was  having  the  best  kind  of  a  time,  too.  Frank  noticed  that  I  was  looking 
rather  queer,  and  came  over  to  see  what  the  matter  was.  When  he  saw 
what  I  was  looking  at  he  gave  the  most  exasperating  little  whistle,  and,  of 
course,  I  blushed  like  a  girl.  His  gentle  hints  on  the  subject  didn't  tend  to 
calm  my  wrath,  and  when  I  got  home  to  dinner  I  was  almost  mad  enough 
to  stay  away  from  the  party  that  night  altogether.  It  was  just  a  chance  that 
I  hadn't  gone  back  to  school  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  waiting  for 
Margaret,  and  I  felt  like  giving  her  some  of  her  own  medicine,  for  I  was 
going  to  take  her.  But  I  knew  that  if  I  didn't  appear  she  wouldn't  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  me,  and  I  couldn't  bear  to  think  of  Tom's  having 
everything  to  himself  just  then. 

When  I  got  to  her  house  she  was  just  as  sweet  and  smiling  as  could  be, 
but  she  didn't  offer  any  explanations,  and  she  soon  noticed  my  ominous  mood. 
She  tried  gallantly  to  appear  as  though  nothing  had  happened,  but  I  took  a 
deep  satisfaction  in  being  as  horrid  as  I  could. 

"Do  you  Lhink  we'll  win  to-morrow?"  she  asked  enthusiastically.  I  was 
doubtful. 

"Are  you  going  to  play?"  she  inquired  confidentially.  She  knew  perfectly 
well  that  I  was  the  best  pitcher  in  the  school,  but  I  admitted  gruffly  that  I 
intended  to  honor  the  nine  with  my  presence. 

"Aren't  there  any  training  rules  about  parties?"  This  with  just  a  bit  of 
hesitation. 

I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer.  "I  wanted  to  see  you  this  afternoon,"  I 
said  impressively,  "to  tell  you  that  I  should  have  to  be  in  by  ten  o'clock 
to-night." 

"Ten  o'clock,"  she  exclaimed,  "how  dreadfully  early !"  But  still  she  offered 
no  explanations  or  apologies,  and  as  I  didn't  show  any  signs  of  softening, 
an  oppressive  silence  settled  upon  us,  which  lasted  till  we  reached  the  party, 
where  we  hastened  to  put  a  whole  room  and  a  great  many  people  between 
us.  I  saw  nothing  more  of  her  till  about  a  quarter  of  ten,  when  she  came 
up  to  me  in  the  most  innocent  way  imaginable. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry  you  have  to  go,  Dick,"  she  said,  "but  Tom  says  he 
will  see  that  I  get  home  all  right,  so  you  don't  need  to  wait  for  me." 

"All  right,"  I  said  shortly,  and  tried  to  glare  at  her,  but  she  did  look  so 
adorable  with  her  fluffy  dress  and  wavy  hair,  that  I  only  succeeded  in  looking 
most  dismallv  blue. 

* .  *  * 
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I  was  afraid  that  we  weren't  going  to  beat  Compton  that  day,  and  when 
their  men  came  out  on  the  field  I  was  sure  of  it,  though  I  didn't  care  very 
much  if  we  didn't.  Enthusiasm  makes  a  lot  of  difference  in  a  game,  and  I 
didn't  have  a  bit.  I  kept  thinking  of  Margaret  and  told  myself  I  wished 
I'd  never  heard  of  girls,  while  I  knew  all  the  time  that  I  was  lying.  Brown, 
our  captain,  came  over  and  tried  to  cheer  me  up,  but  it  wasn't  any  use.  I 
pitched  a  wretched  game  from  the  start  and  the  team  looked  at  me  in  despair; 
then,  in  the  fourth  inning,  I  happened  to  look  up  in  the  grand  stand,  and  the 
first  person  I  saw  there  was  Margaret  with  Tom  Clifford  beside  her.  A  lump 
rose  in  my  throat  and  I  got  down  and  rubbed  my  hands  in  the  dirt,  trying  to 
pull  myself  together.  I  hadn't  thought  that  of  her.  She  had  told  me  that 
she  was  going  with  a  lot  of  the  girls. 

"Shoot  it  all,  anyway!"  I  muttered  between  my  teeth,  and  sent  an  awful 
twirler.  I  knew  the  instant  that  it  left  my  hand  that  it  wasn't  going  over 
the  plate,  and  involuntary  tried  to  catch  it  back,  but  it  was  too  late.  Before 
the  man  at  the  bat  realized  what  was  happening,  it  had  struck  him  in  the  head 
and  over  he  keeled  limply  in  the  dust,  without  a  sound.  Ordinarily  a  thing 
like  that  wouldn't  have  affected  me,  but  this  time  it  took  all  my  nerve.  When 
they  finally  got  him  conscious  again  I  managed  to  finish  the  inning,  and  then 
went  over  to  Brown  and  told  him  to  put  some  one  else  in  my  place.  He  put 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  wheeled  me  around  and  looked  me  straight  in  the 
eye. 

"You  go  back  there  and  do  some  decent  playing,"  he  said,  and  I  went.  I 
would  do  my  best  for  the  fellows,  even  if  I  was  at  odds  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I  don't  think  I  ever  pitched  better  in  my  life  than  I  did  for  the  rest 
of  that  game,  but  Compton  had  a  good  team  and  was  a  lot  ahead  of  us,  and 
the  game  ended  with  the  score  8  to  7  in  their  favor.  I  felt  worse  than  I  had 
expected  to,  ard  tried  to  get  away  without  being  seen,  but  everybody  was  as 
loyal  as  ever  and  tried  to  make  me  think  that  I  had  done  my  best.  It  didn't 
do  any  good.  I  knew  I  hadn't,  and  I  never  wanted  to  be  seen  at  school  again, 
to  say  nothing  of  going  with  Margaret  to  the  reception  for  the  Compton  men 
that  night,  as  I  had  intended.  There  I  was  at  it  again  !  I  had  thought  I  had 
forgotten  about  her,  but  I  seemed  to  feel  worse  than  ever,  now  that  there 
was  nothing  else  to  do.  However,  when  evening  came  I  appeared  humbly  at 
her  door,  resolved  to  get  it  over  with  as  soon  as  possible. 

She  wasn't  very  talkative,  and  we  drove  along  in  silence  for  some  time. 
Then  I  heard  a  funny  little  sound,  and  looked  down  to  find  two  big  tears 
glistening  in  her  eyes.   I  caught  my  breath. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry.  Meg,"  I  said.   "I  don't  know  why  I  didn't  play  better." 
"Oh,  don't!  don't!"  she  broke  in,  wailing.    "It  was  all  my  fault,  I  know 
it  was.    I  went  with  that  horrid  Tom  Clif — " 

"That — that — you  hate  Tom  Clifford  !"  I  cried,  incredulously. 
"I  loathe  him,"  she  sobbed.    "I'll  never  look  at  him  again  as  long  as  I 


Of  a  sudden  the  moon  broke  through  the  clouds.  I  could  have  sworn  that 
the  birds  began  to  sing.    My  heart  felt  as  light  as  a  feather. 

"There,  there."  I  said,  soothingly,  "never  mind.  They  had  a  lot  better 
team,  anyway." 


live. 


Once  upon  a  time,  many,  many  years  ago,  in  a  land  which  travelers  called 
the  Great  Flat  Country,  for  here  the  plains  stretched  away  and  away  until 
they  bumped  right  into  a  wall  called  the  horizon,  there  lived  a  little  girl, 
whose  mother  had  named  her  Hope — perhaps  because  that  was  the  only 
thing  she  would  ever  be  able  to  bestow  upon  her  child.  Now,  as  Hope 
grew  older  she  became  very  discontented  with  her  life,  for  it  seemed  to  her 
as  level  and  monotonous  as  were  the  great  plains  on  which  she  lived.  And, 
as  the  plains,  for  all  they  seemed  so  great  and  stretched  so  far,  were  bounded 
all  round  by  this  wall  called  the  horizon,  so  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
mountains,  nor  of  the  merry  sparkling  streams  that  tumbled  joyously  down 
these  mountains,  nor  yet  of  the  sea  to  which  the  streams  were  mnning,  and 
of  which  they  sang  night  and  day — so  Hope  knew  nothing  of  any  life  beyond 
her  own.  Each  day  she  helped  her  mother  with  the  daily  tasks,  and  when 
one  duty  was  performed  another  always  waited  for  her,  and  each  succeeding 
day  was  as  the  one  that  had  gone  before. 

So  she  lived  for  many  years.  Sometimes  she  watched  the  clouds  as  they 
chased  each  other  through  the  sky,  sparkling  with  the  light  they  had  stolen, 
and  laughing  and  hurrying  on ;  and  sometimes  she  listened  to  the  birds  chirp- 
ing merrily  one  to  another,  and  again  she  watched  a  troupe  of  sunbeams  as 
they  danced  a  fantastic  dance  in  the  branches  of  the  great  poplar  that  stood 
beside  the  cottage  door,  leaping  boldly  from  leaf  to  leaf.  And  watching,  she 
wondered  how  these  things  could  seem  so  gay.  Then  she  turned  back  into  her 
brown  little  house,  from  which  all  the  bright  sunbeams  were  shut  out,  and 
took  up  again  her  round  of  duties.   So  Hope  lived. 

Then  one  night,  a  wild  night,  when  the  wind,  roaring  around  all  the  cor- 
ners of  the  htile  brown  house,  rattled  the  windows  and  slammed  the  door — 
on  this  night  Hope  sat  long  at  her  window.  Outside,  the  branches  of  the 
tree  rose  slowly  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  to  a  mournful  rhythm  which 
throbbed  through  the  darkness,  or  so  it  seemed  to  Hope,  even  as  the  great, 
sorrowful  heart  of  her  mother  had  throbbed  when,  as  a  little  child,  she  had 
pressed  her  head  against  it.  And  with  the  slow  swaying  of  the  branches, 
Hope's  head,  too,  nodded  and  nodded,  and  then,  was  she  asleep?  For  it 
seemed  to  her  she  must  be  dreaming  a  most  wonderful  dream.  A  little 
fairy,  dressed  all  in  red,  came  floating  in  right  through  the  open  window, 
till  he  lighted  on  Hope's  hand.  There  he  stood  and,  looking  up  at  her, 
smiled  and  smiled,  until  Hope  found  that  she  was  smiling  back  at  him.  Then 
he  put  into  her  hand  a  wonderful  blood-red  jewel,  and,  standing  on  tip-toe, 
whispered  in  her  ear  that  she  was  to  wear  it  next  her  heart.    Once  again 
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he  smiled  into  her  eyes,  then,  leaping  from  her  hand,  glided  away  into  the 
swaying  branches  of  the  great  poplar. 

The  next  morning  Hope  stood  at  the  door  of  the  little  brown  house  and 
watched  the  clouds  as  they  chased  each  other  through  the  sky,  sparkling 
with  light  and  laughing  and  hurrying  on.  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  if  she 
were  a  cloud  she  would  sparkle  more  brightly  and  flit  more  swiftly  than  any 
of  the  others.  She  watched  a  troupe  of  sunbeams  dancing  their  fantastic 
dance  in  the  branches  of  the  great  poplar,  and  wished  that  she  might  join 
them  in  the  ckmce.  Ah,  but  she  must  not  linger  idly  any  longer!  She  turned 
back  into  the  cottage.  But  lo !  the  sunbeams,  too,  followed  her  in,  till  they 
flooded  all  the  house,  and  the  birds,  coming  to  the  window,  chirped  joyously 
in,  "Hope!  Hope!  Come  out,  come  out  and  play  again  with  us!"  And  Hope's 
own  smile  was  as  bright  as  were  the  sparkling  sunbeams,  and  the  song  her 
heart  was  singing  was  as  joyous  as  the  chirping  of  the  birds — for  it  echoed 
again  and  again  the  words  that  the  fairy  had  whispered. 

<3UL^^  
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HE  bells  of  Notre  Dame  boomed  midnight.  Jaques  Lignee, 
stooping  nervously  to  stir  the  dying  coals  in  the  grate,  lis- 
tened till  the  last  echo  was  stilled  in  the  empty  court  out- 
side. Forgetting  the  fire,  he  walked  anxiously  to  the  window 
and  looked  out.  Not  a  carriage  in  the  street  nor  yet  the 
sound  of  one !  And  Pierre  was  to  come  so.  Only  the  flick- 
ering lamp  at  the  corner  showed  feebly  through  the  fog.  But  there  was  yet 
half  an  hour.  Half-past  twelve,  Pierre  had  said,  and  then — then — Great  God ! 
What  then?  He  stood  a  long  while  with  his  hand  on  the  window  casement, 
gazing  blindly  at  the  spot  of  light  down  the  deserted  street.  Then  he  turned, 
carefully  adjusted  the  window  hangings  and  went  back  to  his  seat  by  the  fire. 

If  the  decree  had  said  Death — well  he  would  know  that  it  had  if  Pierre 
were  not  here  by  half-past  twelve.  He  glanced  at  the  clock  over  the  mantle. 
It  had  stopped.  No  matter.  He  would  look  at  the  big  one  in  the  hall  by- 
and-by ;  or  he  could  tell  by  the  great  bells  of  the  cathedral — or  did  they  ring 
the  half  hours?  He  had  forgotten.  He  did  not  think  they  did.  The  clock 
in  the  hall  would  do.   Yes,  the  clock  in  the  hall  would  do. 

If  it  had  said  Death  bah !    The  king  would  never  have  left 

him  thus  unguarded  if  that  had  been  intended  Half-past  twelve 

would  tell.  He  would  go  now  and  see  what  time  it  was.  He  got  up,  sup- 
porting himself  on  the  arms  of  his  chair.  Taking  the  light  from  the  table 
he  opened  the  door.  He  straightened  the  candle  in  its  socket,  passed  it  from 
one  hand  to  the  other,  and  finally  lifted  it  over  his  head,  flashing  the  rays  full 
on  the  clock-face  in  the  corner.  Its  sombre  fingers  marked  twenty-five  min- 
utes after  twelve.  When  he  turned  back  into  the  room,  the  light  trembled, 
dropping  hot  wax  on  his  hand. 

He  began  to  walk  feverishly  up  and  down,  gnawing  his  nails.  The  sight 
of  those  black  fingers  pointing  the  nearness  of  his  fate  had  unnerved  him. 
The  gallows.  The  thought  of  it  stifled  him,  and  he  put  up  his  hand  and  tore 
away  the  lace  at  his  throat.  The  rope,  the  horrible,  writhing  thing  with  the 
smell  of  a  hundred  lives  on  it.  He  put  up  his  hand  again  but  it  seemed  to 
grow  and  twine  itself  around  and  around  his  neck,  getting  tighter  and  tighter 
until  the  blood  was  shut  off  from  his  brain  and  his  eyes  were  bleared  so  that 
he  could  see  nothing  but  a  crowd  of  leering,  grinning  faces — leering  and  grin- 
ning at  him  with  that  black  thing  closing  about  his  throat.  Gradually  he  was 
aware  of  a  sound  approaching.  He  listened.  A  carriage  was  coming  down 
the  street,  the  rattling  of  the  wheels  echoing  blankly  along  the  still  house 
fronts.  In  an  instant  he  was  at  the  window.  Yes !  It  had  stopped  and 
someone  was  getting  out.   He  tried  to  shout  but  he  couldn't  and  he  staggered 
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to  the  door  and  waited,  trembling,  with  his  hand  on  the  knob.  Steps  came 
up  the  stairs.    Pierre's?   God!    No!   They  went  by  and  up  the  next  flight. 

For  a  minute  Lignee  stood  shaking  like  an  old  man  and  holding  to  the 
door  knob.  The  clock  in  the  hall  struck  half-past.  He  turned  and  went  to 
the  table  with  a  face  as  white  as  his  shirt  bosom.  He  picked  up  a  glittering 
something.  It  would  be  better  than  the  gallows  and  the  grinning  faces.  It 
was  sharp — so  sharp  that — .  He  placed  it  against  his  breast  and  the  cold 
perspiration  from  his  hand  dampened  the  polished  blade. 

First,  he  would  blow  out  the  candle.  No,  he  would  put  it  on  the  little 
table  in  the  hall.  He  picked  it  up  and  carried  it  out,  then  came  back  fum- 
bling. A  moment  later  a  dull  thud  jarred  the  books  on  the  table  and  stirred 
the  loose  papers  on  the  floor  in  the  darkened  room.  A  sluggish  stream  of  red 
crept  out  into  the  dim  circle  of  light  cast  by  the  dying  fire  embers. 


Two  minutes  later,  a  carriage  drew  up  to  the  house,  and  a  gentleman,  fol- 
lowed by  his  servant,  ran  lightly  up  the  steps.  He  turned  at  the  door  and 
looked  at  the  clock  in  the  corner  of  the  hall.  "We  are  two  minutes  late, 
Felix,"  he  said  to  his  companion. 

"No,  Monsieur  Pierre,"  the  other  replied,  holding  up  his  hand  as  the 
Notre  Dame  chimes  broke  the  night's  silence,  "The  clock  is  two  minutes 
fast."  FLORENCE  ROBERTS. 
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AT,  pat,  pat  up  the  wide  stone  steps ;  pat,  pat,  pat  down  the 
long  hall ;  a  pause  at  the  high  drawing  room  door,  and  pat, 
pat,  pat  to  the  library  beyond.  Little  feet  make  little  noise, 
and  the  man  in  the  big  leather  chair  did  not  raise  his  eyes 
from  his  book. 

It  was  a  very  wee  little  fellow  that  stood  in  the  doorway, 
clad  in  a  blue  checked  apron  and  muddy  brown  shoes,  with  a  broad-brimmed 
straw  hat  hanging  back  from  his  shoulders.  A  confusion  of  short,  golden 
curls  rioted  over  his  head,  his  cheeks  were  pink  as  wild  June  roses,  and  two 
wonderful  blue  eyes  gazed  inquiringly  at  the  man.  There  was  only  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  and  then  the  baby  toddled  forward  with  a  gurgling  "Oh, 
see !"  of  introduction. 

The  man  laid  down  the  heavy  book  in  surprised  wonder.  Children  did  not 
cross  his  path  very  often.  His  niece's  two  babies  lived  far  away  in  the  big 
city,  and  the  nearest  farmhouse  was  half  a  mile  distant,  and  besides,  only 
an  idiot  child  belonged  there. 

"I'm  Jack,"  lisped  the  little  fellow.  "Who's  you?" 
"Who  am  I?  I'm — oh,  well,  you  can  call  me  Uncle  Ned." 
"Ned,"  repeated  Jack  trustfully,  and  climbed  up  over  the  back  of  the 
chair.  The  big  new  "Uncle  Ned"  tried  to  find  out  where  the  friendly  wanderer 
had  come  from,  but  Jack  did  not  have  the  least  idea,  and  seemed  perfectly  con- 
tented to  spend  the  morning  astride  the  arm  of  the  chair.  At  any  rate,  he 
might  as  well  stay  until  Elizabeth  came  back  from  the  village. 

"Now,  sit  here,  little  chap,  and  play  with  this,"  and  the  man  dropped  little 
Jack  into  a  big  chair  and  gave  him  a  Chinese  god,  carved  in  ivory,  to  amuse 
him.  But  when  he  picked  up  the  book  again  the  small  guest  objected  pite- 
ously.  Soon  "Uncle  Ned"  found  himself  on  the  floor,  crawling  awkwardly 
under  the  white  bearskin  rug,  with  Jack  mounted  triumphantly  on  top. 

"You  is  my  elephant,  Uncle  Ned,"  he  shouted,  wildly  waving  his  short 
arms,  "and  I  is  the  fish,  a-drivin'  you  to  the  river.  Now,  git  ap  dere!" 

Just  at  this  point  the  placid  Elizabeth  appeared  at  the  door.  The  man 
looked  apologetically  at  her  from  under  the  weight  of  bearskin,  but  the 
woman  was  gazing  in  surprise  at  the  baby. 

"Why,  Mr.  Grant,"  she  cried  in  astonishment.  "This  is  the  Log-cabin 
baby!   Where  did  he  come  from?" 
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Then  she  explained  that  the  Log-cabin  people  lived  a  few  miles  back  in  the 
woods,  and  had  been  much  talked  of  in  the  neighborhood.  For  the  Log-cabin 
man,  who  was  a  worthless  sort  of  fellow,  had  left  the  Log-cabin  woman  and 
had  taken  with  him  the  Log-cabin  baby,  who  was  the  very  darling  and  bless- 
ing of  the  poor  mother's  life.  She  had  been  heart-broken,  feeling  not  so 
much  the  poverty  and  disgrace  as  the  desolation  and  loneliness  without  the 
bright  baby. 

"I  guess  he's  come  back  to  his  Log-cabin  family  and  brought  the  Log-cabin 
baby,"  said  Uncle  Ned.  "Come,  Little-man  Jack,  let's  go  down  to  the  cabin- 
mother!  He  can't  be  as  bad  as  they  make  him  out — that  Log-cabin  man." 

Marjorie  Montague,  '13. 


Stars  twinkle  in  a  velvet  sky, 

The  moonshine,  clear  and  white, 
Lies  over  all — beneficent. 

Earth  rests,  for  it  is  night. 

The  eastern  sky  is  streaked  with  rose. 

Oh,  mark  it,  lest  it  fade 
Unvalued — now  the  sun  bursts  forth — 

Lo !  a  new  day  is  made ! 

— Helen  Harper. 
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The  cream  ones  were  thirty  cents  a  dozen,  the  custard  ones  fifteen.  We 
all  immediately  developed  a  liking  for  the  custard  ones,  and  bought  them  with 
great  gusto  from  a  sympathetic  and  understanding  saleswoman  who  actually 
threw  in  an  extra  when  she  saw  the  pitiable  state  of  our  pocket-books. 
"They"  were  cream  puffs — large  and  mussy  and  prone  to  erupt  like  small 
volcanoes  when  we  squeezed  them. 

We  had  gone  two  blocks,  with  our  best  gowns  held  carefully  out  of  the 
mud,  and  the  cream-puff  bag  clutched  in  daintily  gloved  fingers,  before  we 
remembered  Mrs.  Van  Alstyne — Mrs.  Van  Alstyne,  the  gracious,  the  fas- 
tidious, who  was  going  East  next  week,  and  on  whom  we  must  call.  We 
were  far  from  home  and  our  bags  were  unnaturally  large  and  yellow.  There 
was  no  place  to  eat  our  spoils.  Throw  them  away?  Not  for  a  hundred  Mrs. 
Van  Alstynes !  So  Luella,  who  is  plucky,  and  Clara,  who  is  dear,  took  com- 
mand, and  by  a  combination  of  ingenuity  and  safety  pins,  concealed  the  bags 
under  their  coats  in  a  way  we  thought  highly  successful. 

Ten  minutes  later  we  sat  gracefully  on  the  edge  of  the  chairs  in  Mrs. 
Van  Alstyne's  white  reception  room,  making  tentative  answers  to  her  ques- 
tions about  Greek  literature  and  Italian  art,  while  her  nephew,  just  returned 
from  abroad,  surveyed  us  with  polite  boredom  through  his  monocle.  We 
could  have  killed  him  cheerfully.  The  call  proceeded,  developed,  and  dragged 
itself  to  a  ladylike  end.  Then  it  happened.  As  Clara  came  forward  to  make 
her  adieux,  a  cream-puff  glided  slowly  from  under  her  coat  and  fell  with  a 
juicy  thud  on  Mrs.  Van  Alstyne's  white  plush  carpet.  Luella  stepped  hastily 
in  front  of  her  just  in  time  to  receive  another  triumph  of  the  baking  art  at 
her  feet.  Clara  clutched  and  struggled  in  vain.  The  over-loaded  bag,  mois- 
tened by  custard  and  torn  by  the  pins,  had  given  away  entirely.  From  that 
time,  our  progress  to  the  door  was  punctuated  by  the  yellow  offerings,  each 
one  larger,  each  one  mussier  than  the  last.  Mrs.  Van  Alstyne,  near-sighted 
and  polite,  bade  us  farewell  in  serene  unconsciousness  of  the  tragedy  going  on 
about  her,  but  the  bored  nephew's  face  was  crimson  and  he  was  shaking 
violently.  It  was  only  at  the  door,  when  we  had  seen  the  last  of  the  wretched 
things  disappear  under  the  edge  of  Mrs.  Van  Alstyne's  crepe  de  chine  ruffles, 
that  he  managed  to  pick  up  Clara's  handkerchief  and  whisper  to  her  that  he 
would  "steer  aunt  into  the  library  and  no  one  should  know  of  the — ah — acci- 
dent."   We  had  to  carry  Clara  home. 

"And  that,"  Luella  always  finishes,  "is  why  we  shall  send  cream-puffs  to 
the  wedding." 


Pagasus  stood  at  Muse's  gate, 

Impatient  to  be  going; 
He  pawed  the  earth,  he  shook  his  mane, 

With  spirits  overflowing. 

I  saddled  him;  I  bridled  him; 

And  we  rode  with  the  weather, 
Through  shady  dells  and  sunny  dells — 

He  and  I  together. 

We  chased  the  morn  about  the  earth  ; 

The  clouds  we  followed  after; 
I  watered  him  in  the  sunset  flood 

And  the  stars  rang  with  our  laughter. 

But  suddenly  our  rapture  ceased; 

My  steed  reversed  his  flying; 
I  felt  him  'gin  descend  to  earth 

And  asked  where  we  were  hying. 

He  quoth,  "My  habits  overcome 

The  present  moment's  pleasure. 
You'll  go  no  more  today  my  dear. 

Than  one  theme  page  can  measure." 

Florence  Roberts 
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When  Mrs.  C.  lemon  trees  spies, 

Impressed  by  their  beauty  and  size ; 

She  sent  pictures  they  say, 

To  her  friends  far  away, 

And  received  such  queer,  funny  replies. 

"O!  what  in  the  world  does  it  mean? 

It  can't  be  and  yet  it  does  seem 

That  the  lemon's  a  sign 

That  I  cannot  devine — 

But  of  what  I  can't  even  dream  !" 


Prof.  Pattison  on  weekly  absence  slip:  "Has  Ochletree  gone  to  Heaven? 
She  is  never  here !" 


Monsieur  Patet — ''Who  is  it  that  plays  on  the  typewriter?    O!  yes, 
Miss  Domuch!" 


Miss  McGrew — "Tomorrow  we  will  meet  divided." 


Miss  Judson — "Has  the  doctor  come?" 

Office  girl — "Doctor?    Why  she  doesn't  come  in  the  evening." 

Miss  J. — "Yes  she  does — I  mean  the — " 

O.  G. — "O!  yes,  you  mean  the  rubber  doctor!" 


O  Miss  Misener  worked  three  years  on  "gar," 

You'd  think  a  woman  of  her  years  would  have  more  sense  by  far. 

And  that  she  is  intelligent  I'm  sure  you'll  all  admit. 

That  story  of  three  years  on  "gar"  I  don't  believe  a  bit. 
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Phys  student,  thoughtfully  smoothing  her  face  as  she  studies  a  grinning 
skull,  "Isn't  it  funny  that  a  horrible  thing  like  that  can  be  made  pretty  and 
soft  like  this?" 


Prep  (reciting  in  English  class)  : 
"When  thoughts 

Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 

Over  thy  spirit  and  sad  images 

Of  the  stern  agony  and  shroud  and  pal — " 

Miss  Church — "What  did  you  say?" 

Prep — "Of  the  stern  agony,  shroud  and  The  Pal." 


In  the  verdure  of  basketball.  \xtr*>r>r*-*-4~*~^-*^  T^**«&- 

'O !  say,  don't  get  in  front  of  me.   I'm  the  forward." 


Miss  McGill :  4th  hour,  "You  see  here"  (flourishing  her  hand  toward  the 
class)  "the  great  Hung(a)ry  plain." 


B.  A. — (in  chemistry  class  when  an  equation  has  too  much  oxygen)- 
"O !  just  let  some  of  the  oxygen  escape." 
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i$mvb  at  ®ahl? 


First  Girl — "I  do  enjoy  Thomas'  Orchestra  so  much,  don't  you?" 


Breathless  young  Freshman — "O,  I  just  love  brass  band  music!"    *•»  «  Ccrv^ 

Miss  C  m-^'  (to  the  girl  sitting  opposite  her  at  table) — "You  have  just 
about  the  worst  view  in  the  dining  room,  haven't  you?" 


"Keep  it  up,  my  dear,  and  you'll  soon  be  as  tall  intellectually  as  I  am !' 
quoth  the  sophomore. 

Said  the  Fresh,  loftily,  "O !  I  broaden  out  intellectually." 


At  German  table — "Haben  Sie  a  Thanksgiving  day  in  Deutschland. 
Fraulein  Behrens?"  ca~*-^-—+-     ^   — »_*_^s— 


Just  listen  to  that  table  stop  talking. 

The  conversation  was  of  love  affairs  when  suddenly  the  Freshman  turned 
to  the  other  Freshman  with  a  question  about  the  coming  English  exam. 
The  other  Freshman  somewhat  surprised  at  the  rapid  transaction  said :  "We 
aren't  interested  in  love  affairs  are  we?"  f^S*A3^  (~*** 

Whereupon  the  Freshman  said :  "No,  it  makes  me  homesick !"    '  v*1*  **" 


"O  dear,  I've  got  appendicitis  on  the  left  side." 

"But  you  can't  have  it  on  the  left  side."  ^.^^  c^y^a^ 

"Yes  I  can.   You  see  I'm  left-handed !" 


Heard  after  the  Prom — "When  is  the  Manual  coming  out?" 

A  GAME  SPORT  ANYWAY 

"I'm  sick  of  school,  let's  go  to  the  Isle  of  Pines." 
"All  right.    Where's  it  going  to  be?" 


When  Miss  Marks  returned  from  a  protracted  visit  in  Iowa  she  was 
asked  by  an  impudent  freshman  whether  she  was  really  attending  school 
here  or  just  visiting! 


[120] 


A  lit  of  WxBbam 


When  a  lovely  freshman  stoops  to  folly 
And  wastes  her  time  in  pleasures  gay, 
What  charms  can  soothe  her  melancholy 
What  art  can  wash  her  flunk  away? 

The  only  art  her  flunk  to  shelter, 
To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye. 
To  give  repentance  to  the  instructor 
An  wring  her  bosom,  is  —  to  die ! 

Anon 


i$mvb  in  If  tHtnn}  (Mubb 

"Not  at  all." 

"On  the  contrary." 

"Curiously  enough." 

"And  then?" 

"No,  they  are  round." 

H.  T. — "I  don't  know  what  you  want  me  to  say." 

Miss  B. — "Well,  I  might  tell  you  but  I'm  not  going  to." 

"No,  nonsense!" 

"And  and  and." 

"Remember  this  is  history  class  and  not  an  Episcopal 
service." 
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©mar  A&apirii 


Wake !  for  the  bell  has  scattered  into  flight 

The  dreams  you  dreamed  in  slumbers  sweet  last  night. 

Wake !  for  an  eight  ten  class  and  chapel  too, 
Spectre  like  before  you  looms  into  your  sight. 

Each  year  brings  a  thousand  fads  you  say. 

Now  where  are  those  who  pounded  brass  so  loudly  yesterday? 

Ah !  this  year  sees  them  slaving 
On  Biedermeyer  and  Brass  with  acid  eat'n  away. 

A  dampened  towel  bound  about  the  brow — 
A  book  of  English  scarcely  seen,  till  now ; 

Examinations  looming  by  my  very  side, 
And  if  I  flunk  there'll  be  an  awful  row ! 

When  freshman  I  did  eagerly  frequent 
Math  class  and  lit  and  heard  great  argument. 

And  now  I  know  that  all  I  learned 
Came  out  by  that  same  ear  wherein  it  went ! 

Yesterday  this  day's  failure  did  prepare 
Tomorrow's  flunk  note  and  our  own  despair 
Shall  steal  unknown  upon  us  as  we  play, 
And  who  would  think  that  I  should  really  care? 

The  moving  finger  writes,  and  having  writ, 
The  questions  on  the  board  cannot  be  changed  a  bit. 
Though  we  may  vainly  try  to  bluff  the  thing. 
The  brain  behind  the  finger  has  some  wit. 

1*1  . 
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I'm  glad  I  evoluted 

'Cause  that's  how  I  got  a  soul. 

I'm  glad  that  I  was  acted  on, 

By  environ  as  a  whole. 

For  every  human  quality 

Is  a  symbol  of  reality, 

The  soul  is  real  and  comes  with  evolution. 


There  once  was  a  very  small  cell 

But  it  took  fifty  pages  to  tell, 

How  it  could  reproduce 

'Twas  the  very  old  deuce, 

To  describe  just  this  one  process  well. 

If  it  takes  fifty  pages  to  show 

This  one  process,  I'd  like  to  know, 

How  this  cause  can  be  got 

In  the  time  they  allot 

And  still  go  as  slow  as  we  go. 


[123] 


(To  Solomon  Levi) 

O  Rockford  College  Seniors  our  song  we  sing  to  you 
We  tremble  at  your  dignity  whene'er  you  come  in  view, 
Your  caps  and  gowns  inspire  us  and  your  knowledge  we  revere 
But  still  we  love  you  truly  and  we'll  ever  hold  you  dear. 
Chorus — 

O!  Rockford  College  tra-la-la-la-la-la 

Home  of  all  knowledge  

We  sing  a  song  to  Seniors  and  to  the  Juniors  too, 
And  Sophs  and  little  Freshies  we  also  sing  to  you. 

O,  jolly  Juniors  of  R.  C,  if  you've  elected  hist 

You're  pouring  over  dates  and  maps  or  struggling  in  the  mist 

Of  diplomatic  treaties,  revolutions  and  the  like 

Or  else  your  little  ego  is  a-troubling  you  in  psyc. 

Chorus — 

O!  Sophomores  are  you  busy  making  messes  in  chem  lab. 
Or  are  you  watching  frogs  and  worms  and  also  keeping  tab, 
On  things  you  read  for  bible  and  lit  assignments  long, 
The  Freshmen  must  be  also  by  your  efforts  kept  from  wrong. 

Chorus — 

O!  Freshmen  with  your  freshman  math  and  elocution  too. 
And  freshman  Latin  is  a  cinch  !  You  all  know  that  is  true ! 
You're  learning  many  other  things  besides  what  books  can  say 
Your  college  life  will  linger  in  your  memory  for  aye. 
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Alice  Rothermel,  absent  mindedly  to  attentive  clerk:  "Never  mind  wrap- 
ping it  up,  honey,  I'll  just  tuck  it  into  my  muff." 


Both  Agnes  and  Peggy  are  nice, 

But  their  house  is  run-over  with  mice, 

And  so  late  at  night, 

They  put  on  their  light 

And  say  "darn  those  mice"  about  twice. 


APOLOGIES  TO  LEWIS  CARROLL 

"Will  you  work  a  little  faster,"  said  my  chem  partner  to  me, 
"For  the  other  girls  have  finished  this  experiment  I  see. 
See  how  eagerly  they  test  with  litmus  paper  red  and  blue 
And  then  try  for  a  precipitate  and  test  the  residue. 
Will  it,  won't  it,  will  it,  won't  it,  will  this  equation  be  right? 
Won't  it,  will  it,  won't  it,  will  it,  won't  this  equation  be  right 


O  Charles  he  is  a  noble  man, 
He  does  whate'er  we  ask  him. 
His  smile  is  ever  broad  and  bright 
No  matter  how  we  task  him. 


[125] 


A  Warning 


'Twas  the  voice  of  the  proctor,  I  heard  her  declare 
That  we  must  be  more  quiet.  If  not  then  beware. 
Of  the  terrors  the  stern  house  committee  impose. 
Take  heed,  for  their  actions — alas  nobody  knows !  !  — - 


Of  Charl  I  will  tell  you  tomorrow 

How  much  she  always  liked  to  borrow, 

Of  paper,  party-coats, 

Ink  and  all  kinds  of  soaps, 

Live  near  her  and  you'll  have  sorrow. 


Margaret  O  :  falling  into  the  arms  of  one  of  the  girls  on  returning  from 
vacation.    "My,  but  it  feels  natural  to  be  in  someone's  arms!" 


Two  roommates  I  know — Grace  and  Jule, 
And  the  object  of  each  is  to  fool, 
The  other  completely 
And  do  it  so  neatly 

That  wonder  all  vengeance  will  cool.  — 


Let  not  your  lips  prevaricate 
On  subjects  e'en  in  fun. 
'Cause  if  you  once  start  on  this  path 
All  evil  is  begun. 
Let  not  your  lips  beguile  is  jest. — 


Clever  though  it  may  be, 

O!  shun  these  things,  for  who  can  tell 

Lo !  you  may  guiled  be. 

O!  Local  color  get  thee  hence 

Revenge  comes  after  thee  ! 
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Wfjat  Higlyt  %mt  imt 


I  thought  I  heard  the  dinner  bell  ring  out  with  welcome  chime, 
I  thought  that  every  single  girl  had  gotten  there  on  time, 
And  looking  round  I  saw  the  cause  of  Prexy's  look  sublime. 

2 

I  thought  that  Middle  Hall  was  waxed  and  we  could  dance  on  it 
I  looked  again  and  saw  it  wasn't  true  a  bit. 

"Poor  fool,"  I  thought,  "poor  silly  fool,  how  easily  you  bit."  


I  dreamed  I  was  a  House  Committee  taking  a  girl's  name. 
I  dreamed  again  and  lo !  behold !  the  girl  was  being  game ! 
"Let  this  be  writ,"  commanded  I,  "high  on  the  walls  of  fame." 


1- ~« 


I  thought  I  was  in  chapel  on  a  Sunday  morning  fair. 
I  looked  around  and  there  was  not  a  single  vacant  chair, 
I  raised  my  head  to  shout  aloud  then  lowered  it  in  prayer. 


5 

I  thought  I  saw  such  stylish  eats  set  down  before  the  bunch. 
I  looked  again  and  saw  it  was  a  macaroni  lunch, 

"Great  Caesar's  ghost,"  quoth  I,  "I'd  like  to  give  Miss  Vail  a  hunch." 


6 


I  thought  I  saw  a  history  test  that  I  could  pass  with  ease. 
I  looked  again  and  saw  that  Bram  was  very  hard  to  please. 
"O,  let  me  pass,  do  let  me  pass !"  I  begged  her  on  my  knees. 
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®o  a  Jffourllf  ISjour  Gllaflfl 


My  eyes  are  drooping  downward. 
All  vivid  feelings  pass. 
I  feel  the  spell  of  lotus  flowers 
When  I'm  in  *  class. 

The  persons  sitting  near  me 
Fade  slowly  from  my  sight, 
A  lulling  sound  is  in  my  ears, 
That  drowns  all  sense  of  right. 

My  pencil  should  be  flying, 
I  should  be  taking  notes, 
But  flunk  or  pass,  I  do  not  give 
A  barrel  full  of  goats. 

The  only  thing  that  wakens  me 
That  can  make  me  come  to, 
Is  the  sounding  of  the  luncheon  bell 
That  frees  both  me  and  you ! 

'Insert  here  the  name  of  any  Fourth  Hour  Class. 
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Virginia  and  Zoe,  two  bad  little  girls 
Followed  all  fashionable  furls. 

Each  evening  at  ten 

They  "try,  try  again" 
To  train  their  straight  locks  into  curls. 

Maud  P.,  you  know,  is  engaged ; . 

T'other  day  she  was  greatly  enraged, 
For  Home  Ec.  had  told  her, 
Though  it  did  not  scold  her, 

She  was  married,  in  the  first  stage. 

Alice  B.  has  such  a  great  wit, 

And  as  a  student  has  made  such  a  hit; 

Whether  she  is  cooking 

Or  working  at  booking, 
The  rest  of  us  all  want  to  skit. 

In  a  two  by  four  flat  lived  Grace, 
Large,  stunning,  with  beauteous  face. 
When  complimented  upon  it 
She  said,  "Oh  !  confound  it ! 
I  wish  I  took  up  less  space." 
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GD  mni  snm?  pntuer  tip  giftte  gt?  ub 


Name. 

Chief  Characteristic 

C.  Helsell 

Dignity 

Z.  Love  joy 

Busy  Bee  . 

R.  Roberts 

Independence 

P.  Woodbury 

Her  walk  . 

L.  Connor 

Remarks 

M.  Scott  .... 

Conscientiousness 

L.  Green  . 

Curtness 

M.  Blacklidge 

Wit  . 

M.  Marsh 

Good  nature 

K.  Ward  .... 

Making  things  rustle 

M.  Butler 

Forgetting  dates 

H.  Taggart 

Calmness  . 

G.  Hunter 

Levelheadedness 

F.  Burgman 

Thoroughness 

C.  Pettibone  . 

Going  on  bats  . 

G.  Boyd  .... 

Frankness  . 

D.  Fulton 

Bigness 

Favorite  Expression. 
Ye  Gods  and  Little  Fishes  . 
"Yes"  .... 
Wonderfully  attractive 
Fussed  to  point  of  tears 
Perfectly  sweet  .       .  . 
"You  must  be  quiet"  . 
"I'm  so  angry"  . 
Gosh  Bing/ 
Oh,  Heck       ,  . 
Gee  Rod 

"I  just  love  that" 
Oh,  my  !  !  !  !    .        .  . 
Where's  the  logic  book? 

Oh,  say!  . 

Charming  .... 
O !  gee  !  . 

You  never  can  tell  about  a  woman 


Favorite  Pastime 
Eating  pretzels 
Bustling 
Tidying  up 
Conversation 
Bluffing 
Giggling 

Jollying  new  girls 
Making  monkey  faces 
Taking  a  walk 
Going  to  Phi  Psi  parties 
Rectory  for  tea 
Study  of  humanity 
Home  after  tardy 
Taking  a  bath 
Dreaming 
Writing  letters 
Making  a  noise 


Apt  Qj)u0tatt0tt0 


Short  but  sweet. — A.  Yerkes. 

Eat,  drink  and  be  merry. — C.  Pettibone. 

True  love  never  did  run  smooth. — M.  Propst. 

Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you. — L.  Green. 

Anything  for  a  quiet  life — better  late  than  never. — Elsey  Taft. 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  makes  a  girl  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise. — JliLl 
Street. 

Fret  and  fume. — Margaret  Ocheltree. 

I  cannot  eat  but  little  meat, 
My  stomach  is  not  good. 

— G.  McCoy. 

She  is  pretty  to  walk  with 

And  witty  to  talk  with, 

And  pleasant,  too,  to  think  on. 

— L.  Green. 

Tall  she  was  and  most  devinely  fair. — M.  Steele. 
Then  she  will  talk — good  gods — how  she  will  talk. — Jo  Marks. 
Coffee  which  makes  the  politician  wise. — Marie  Landry. 
Shut,  shut  the  door. — Room  52. 

To  Berkeley,  every  virtue  under  heaven. — Margaret  Ocheltree. 

Far  from  the  gay  city  and  the  ways  of  men. — Rockford  College. 

Hungry  as  the  grave. — Esther  White. 

All  nature  wears  one  universal  grin. — Prom.  Time. 

Three  moves  are  as  bad  as  a  fire. — Mabel  Smith. 
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Glance  their  many-twinkling  feet. — Barn-dance. 

Truth  severe  by  fairy  fiction  dressed. — Alice  Lee  Boynton. 

".Who  goeth  a-bor rowing 
Goeth  a-sorrowing." 

— Virginia  Helseli  . 

Patience,  and  shuffle  the  cards. — D.  Blatchford  and  M.  Tucker. 

"Love  me,  love  my  dog." — Ad  Thompson. 

"The  fit's  upon  me  now." — Mary  Blacklidge. 

"Hang  sorrow;  care  will  kill  a  cat; 
And  therefore,  let's  be  merry." 

Gert  Hunter. 

"Her  bark  is  worse  than  her  bite." — Mabel  Scott. 

"What  shall  I  do  to  be  forever  known 
And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own?" 

Pauline  Marley. 

"Who  thinks  too  little  and  who  talks  too  much." — Sophia  Goodman. 

She  trudged  along,  unknowing  what  she  sought, 
And  whistled  as  she  went  for  want  of  thought. 

— Frances  Greene. 

Of  all  those  arts  in  which  the  wise  excel, 
Nature's  chief  masterpiece  is  writing  well. 

— Mary  Butler. 

A  man  who  could  make  so  vile  a  pun  would  not  scruple  to  pick  a  pocket. — 
Helen  Hitchcock. 

A  college  joke  to  cure  the  dumps. — Wilma  Worley. 

Anything  but  history,  for  history  must  be  false. — K.  Ward. 
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Jfar  utyw,  ®lj  Snrkforo  (College 


At  twilight  hour  we  love  thee  best ; 
'Tis  then  the  sun  sinks  low  to  rest, 
And  purple  creeps  up  o'er  the  sky. 
Above  us  rise  the  white  mists  high, 
And  as  we  see  thy  colors  blend. 
Our  love  for  thee  must  needs  ascend. 
For  thee,  oh,  Rockford  College ! 


s»-ngp.3h«T        T«»V5   be faze  G-a-vn*. 
tiawici  tf  yovn  vi*j»T'T8r  J«fT)*  "hiiss  Prua<sviT/al  C)1»«:>h/sa 
Daabcih  SheWoW.  Trufts  thav-ttyeT  ShelcJcm/:>yjiss  3>7»a  Bailey 

Last  year  the'  was  a  fine  game  here,  a  "Tennis  Touniment"  they 
called  it  in  the  noospapes,  I  seen  it  in  the  papes  weeks  before  it  come  off ; 
an'  so  the  day  the  girls  was  to  play  I  come  over  here  and  set  on  the  fence 
to  watch.  Yup,  this  is  my  dog  Tige ;  me  an'  him  sells  papes  down  to 
Porter's  corner — Chicaug  'Merican  an'  Regis'  G'zette.  Tige  he  had  to 
come  along  too,  you  bet  he  enjoys  a  rough  house  an'  yellin'  just  as  much 
as  I  do,  and  we  got  it  that  day  all  right ;  gee !  how  them  girls  did  screech  ! 
Not  the  ones  that  was  playin',  the  others  that  was  sittin'  on  the  side. 

Well  that  day  Tige  an'  me  got  here  right  after  dinner,  an'  the  girls 
was  bringin'  out  pillows  an'  things  to  set  on,  it  was  awful  muddy.  Tige 
an'  me  sat  on  the  fence  here,  and  all  the  girls  with  red  ribbons  set  on 
one  side,  and  the  others  set  on  th'  other  side,  and  some  little  girls 
that  weren't  much  more'n  kids  set  around  with  Teddy  bears  in  their 
hands,  and  there  was  big  flags  with  figgers  on — yellow,  an'  red  ones. 
Well  the  girls  all  set  there  and  yelled  at  each  other  like  they  was  mad, 
till  pretty  soon  some  other  girls,  all  in  white  with  their  sleeves  rolled 


[i37l 


ShoK/jnG-    Teams  coi/vT   and  fn^voni 

up,  came  out  with  the  tennis  rackets  and  balls,  an'  when  the  girls  that 
was  settin'  on  the  ground  saw  'em,  they  got  up  an'  yelled  "Hurray  for 
the  team,"  an'  then  they  commenced  singin'  crazy  songs.  While  they 
was  singin'  some  got  up  and  took  pictures  of  everything,  an'  of  the  girls 
that  was  to  play,  an'  one  of  'em  got  me  and  Tige  in!  Huh!  I  aint 
never  seen  it  though. 

Well  pretty  soon  the  lady  with  the  whistle  said  something  and  the 
game  began.  Then  there  was  somethin'  doin'.  They  swatted  them  balls 
all  over  the  yard,  Tige  an'  me  had  to  chase  'em  over  the  fence  lots  o' 
times,  an'  there  was  always  somebody  huntin'  around  in  the  long  grass 
for  balls,  an'  pokin'  around  in  the  flower  beds.  The  excitement  was 
somethin'  awful  ah'  you  couldn't  keep  your  eyes  on  the  ball  all  the  time, 
till  they  all  got  lost. 

The'  was  one  girl  in  particular  that  was  there  with  the  goods  every 
time.  She  was  skinny  an'  she  looked  like  a  lady  in  a  play  I  saw  onct, 
that  was  going  to  kill  a  guy  that  was  asleep,  with  a  little  knife ;  well  I 
bet  on  her  right  off.    When  she  slugged  the  ball  nobody  could  hit  it 
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back.  She  was  playin'  with  a  little  girl  with  yellow  hair,  and  they  cer- 
tainly was  the  stuff.  The  girls  with  the  red  ribbons  an'  the  red  flag 
called  them  "Freshies,"  an'  if  they'd  a'  be'n  fellahs  they'd  'a  got  mad  an' 
yelled  back,  but  they  didn't  seem  to  care  any,  an'  just  laughed  at  'em. 
The  girls  they  was  playin'  against  was  all  right  too.  There  was  a  big 
one  with  yellow  hair  and  a  red  hair-ribbon  on.  She  had  the  muscle  a.V. 
right.  I  noticed  it  was  most  generally  her  balls  that  I  had  to  chase.  The 
girls  called  her  "Prunes,"  or  something  like  that.  Prunes  was  playin' 
with  another  little  girl.  That  one  had  straight  hair  that  kep'  gettin'  in 
her  eyes,  but  it  didn't  hinder  her  seein'  the  ball  any.  She  was  so  all- 
fired  quick  it  was  as  much  as  a  fellah  could  do  to  watch  her. 

Well  the  game  was  a  good  stiff  one  you  bet.  It  was  close  all  the 
way  through.  It  certainly  was  a  good  game.  Then  after  it  was  all 
over  I  had  to  hike — Oh  the  girls  I  bet  on  beat  o'  course !  The  ones 
they  all  called  "Freshies"  beat.  All  the  girls  with  the  red  ribbons  that 
somebody  said  were  "Sophs,"  whatever  that  means,  looked  sort  o'  glum, 
but  the  others  was  the  happiest  I  ever  see.  They  just  yelled,  and  danced, 
an'  acted  like  they  was  clean  gone  crazy. — Then  they  all  went  into  the 
house  an'  I  an'  Tige  had  to  hike  down  after  the  papes.       E.  R.  T.,  '11 
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Read  how  good  they 
are  and  how  easily 
andsaf  ely  you  can  try 

DAIRY  FARM 

SAUSAGES 


For  forty  years  I  have  been  making 
good,  pure,  old  fashioned  dairy-farm  sau- 
sage.   I  use  only  choice  cuts  trom  little  dairy- 
fed  pigs,  pure  spices  and  salt — no  preservatives, 
adulterants  or  fillers.    My  sausage  is  considered  by  my 
customers  the  most  delicious  made,  simply  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  ingrediants  and  the  fact  that  it  is  made  according 
to  an  inimitable  old-fashioned  recipe  that  produces  a  sausage  savory, 
tender  and  delicious.    I  number  among  my  customers  ten  thousand  of 
the  best  known  people  in  this  country  and  I  ship  to  every  city  of  any 
size  in  the  United  States.    If  you  want  to  try  Jones  Dairy  Farm  Sau- 
sages and  your  dealer  doesn't  keep  it,  it  is 

Sold  on  Approval— Express  Prepaid 

So  confident  am  I  of  the  quality  of  my  eoods  that,  if  you  are  dissatisfied.  I  give  your 
money  back  if  you  want  ft.  Won't  you  send  for  my  circular  and  price-list? 
It  tells  the  story  of  my  business — how  it  started,  why  it  has  grown — tells  hew  to  cook 
Jones  Dairy  Farm  Sausages  so  that  their  zest  and  flavor  are  best  preserved — tells  about 
my  Hams,  Bacon.  Lard,  etc.,  all  prepared  on  my  farm. — M.  C.  JONES. 

Address 

JONES  DAIRY  FARM,  P.  0.  BOX  650,  FORT  ATKINSON,  WISCONSIN 


B.  R.  WALDO 

508  EAST  WATER  ST. 

I  aim  to  carry  in  stock  the  goods 
that  should  be  in  my  line  of  business 
Goods  not  in  stock  will  be  ordered 
promptly. 

I  solicit  your  patronage  for 

Books, 
Stationery, 
Wall  Paper 
Window  Shades 
and  Office  Furniture 


B.  R.  WALDO 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 

HEADQUARTERS 

We  carry  a  nice  line  of  Cameras  and 
Supplies,  Plates,  Films,  Developers, 
Flash  Light  Powders,  in  fact  any 
materials  used  in  photograpy. 

WORTHINGTON  &  SLADE 


G.  J.  PETER 

DYEING  AND  CLEANING 

ESTABLISHMENT 


121  N.  Court 


Rockford,  111. 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED 

SCHMAUSSES' 


...FOR... 

Meats,  Poultry  and  Fish  

We  have  four  Markets  which  can  supply  you  at 
all  times  with  the  choicest  cuts  of  meat.  We 
would  respectfully  ask  you  to  give  us  a  trial 
and  we  will  guarantee  satisfaction. 

SCHMAUSS  CO. 

313  E.  State  Street — Both  Telephones  729 
325  W.  State  Street—  "  700 

1006  So,  Main  Street—  "  786 

303  Longwood  Street — New  'Phone  754 


The  Manufacturers 
National  Bank 


CAPITAL,  -  -  $200,000.00 
SURPLUS  and  PROFITS  -  95,000.00 


UNITED  STATES  DEPOSITORY 
The  proof  of  good  service  is 

Constant  Growth 


^he  Smartest  Shoes 

in  Town 


Brown  &  Co. 

FOOT  FITTING  SHOEMEN 


Haddorff  Pianos 

(made  in  rockford) 
USED  IN  ROCKFORD  COLLEGE 


SOLD  BY 


0.  T.  WIOELL 


107  W.  State  Street 


J.  J.  Beak  &  Bro. 


Jewelers 


406  East  State  Street 


John  R.  Porter  &  Co. 

druggists 

==  Dealers  in  : 

Fine  Perfumes  and  Toilet  Requisites 
Corner  State  and  Main  Streets 

ALL  GOODS  DELIVERED  FREE 


TEWART  US- 

l  Dry  GnnnsV^ 


Dry  Goods; 

113  &  115-*-  Main  ~^St. 


A|_|       mi/'C     the  OPTICIAN,  will  do  all 
yJ  I  IV  \  *     kinds  of  repairing  on  Eye 
•     I  ■•     ■  Glasses  and  Spectacles. 

Testing  and  Fitting  the  Eye  with  New  Lenses.  Also 
Repair  Watches,  Clocks  and  Jewelry  at  prices  to  please 
the  college  girls. 

109  WEST  STATE  STREET 


Tomorrow- -The  next  day 

and  every  day  we  are  cleaning,  pressing  and 
dyeing  the  cheapest  and  most  expensive  ladies'  and 
gentlemen's  clothing.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Work  Culled  fov  and  Delivered. 

See  See  Smith 

Both  Phones  457              119  So.  Third  St. 

JACKSON  BROS. 

ewelers 

%J    100  STATE  ST.  '^JP 

J.  H.  Keeling 

Pharmacist 

402  East  State  St.      Rockford,  111. 

113  West  State  St.,  Rockford.  111. 

J.  Denman  Thompson,  A.  M. 
Manager 

Leading  Studio  in  the  city.     Special  rates  to 
college  and  school  pupils.    Our  special  line 
being  "GENUINE  PLATINUMS" 
and  CARBON  PORTRAITS. 

Mr.  Thompson  attends  to  all  sittings 
personally. 

LEARN  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

WE  CAN  HELP  YOU  BY  FURNISHING  YOU  A 
STEEL  SAVINGS  BANK  AND  PAYING  3  PER 
CENT.  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS.    ONE  DOL- 
LAR WILL  OPEN  AN  ACCOUNT.      ::      ;:  :: 

THIRD  NATIONAL  BANK 

CAPITAL  $250,000.00 

Ye  Gyfte  Shoppe 

421  West  State  St. 

UNIQUE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  THINGS  FOR 
GIFTS  AND  PRIZES 

High  Class  Furniture, 

Oriental  Rugs,  Foreign  Novelties, 

Antiques,  Craftsman's  Guild  Candies 

COLLEGE  PINS 

A  LARGE  AND  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 

Furniture,  Rugs, 
Carpets,  Draperies 
and  Lace  Curtains 

WE  RENT  DESKS  TO  STUDENTS  j 
PHONES  557 

Rockford  Furniture  &  Undertaking 

COMPANY 
S18-S20  SEVENTH  STREET 

EARNEST  EFFORT 

Good  Workmanship  and  Good  Material 

are  the  elements  that  go  to  make  success  in  photography 

THE  WHEAT  STUDIO 

IS  SUCCESSFUL 


CHOCOLATES  THAT  YOU'LL  LIKE 

CWe  put  up  as  fine  a  box  of  pure  chocolates  at  60  cents  a  pound  as  you  can 
buy  for  80  cents  in  advertised  brands. 

HALF  POUNDS  AT  30  CENTS 
(I.We  put  them  up  fresh  every  day  so  you  know  what  you're  buying.    The  quality 
is  absolutely  pure  and  the  assortment  large,  also  a  complete  line  of  Home  Made 
Candies.    We  are  filling  a  large  number  of  candy  orders  these  days,  may  we  not 
add  your  name  to  our  list  of  satisfied  customers? 

Hedlund&Co.  PALACE  OF  SWEETS  417  R.  State  St 


YOU  WILL  ALWAYS  BE  WELCOME  AT 


BURR  BROS. 

THE  BIG  CASH  PROVISION  DEALERS 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 


CONFECTIONERY  AND  FRUITS 


WEST  END  STORE  MAIN  STORE  EAST  SIDE  STORE 

1063-1065  W.  State  Street      202-204-206  S.  Main  Street      502-504  E.  State  Street 


OUR  NEW  WHOLESALE  BUILDING 

220-222-224-226-228-230-232  N.  Water  Street 


Special  Agent  for  the  Celebrated  Waterman  Fountain  Pens 

Al.  E.  Henry,  West  Side  Jeweler 


MODERN  IN 
EVERY  RESPECT 


M 


OPEL  LAUNDRT7 

HAND  FINISHED  WORK  Y 
£>C0R.  (WAVE.  AND  7'-*ST  <Q  J| 

ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


Take  Me  With  You ! 

If  you  want  first  class  Cab  or  Light  Livery 
Phone  No.  503  or  call  202  Morgan  Street 

ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 

E.  J.  Welch 


THE  FAR-FAMED 


ENGLISH  PICCADILLY 

COATS  and  SUITS 

Made  Especially  for 

College  Girls 

$15.00  to  $45.00 


EXCLUSIVE  STYLES  AND 
PATTERNS 


The  George  Banta 
Publishing  Co. 


College  Annuals 
and  Catalogues 


This  Book  is  a  Sample  of  Oar  Work 


165-167  Main  Street,  Menasha,  Wis 


